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THIRTY-FIVE. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


(See Engraving.) 


I thirty-five—I'm thirty five! 
Nor would I make it less, 

For not a year has passed away 
Unmarked by happiness. 

I would not drop a single link 
Of Memory’s golden chain, 

Since distance brightens all the joy 
And softens all the pain. 

Why should I grieve that youth is gone ? 
Its better hopes survive ; 

I know the gilding from the gold, 
Now I am thirty-five. 


I see the old moon softly rest 
Within the new moon’s rays, 

And cradled thas within my heart 
I hold my early days; 

And every gentle, generous thought 
Is living in my mind,— 

The planets in their onward course 
Neer leave their light behind : 

And sorrows, like the dews of night 
That keep the flowers alive 

Ah! I can value these aright 
Now I am thirty-five 


I know the young have hopes more bright, 
Nor would I shadow these— 

A wildering charm is in the light 
Which fervent Fancy sees 

The rose is lovely in the bud. 
And lovelier when "tis blown, 

Yet never till its bloom is passed 
Is half its sweetness known 

And in the garden of my soul, 
While Faith's white flowers revive, 

The holier charm of youth is mine 
Though I am thirty five 


2m thirty-five—I'm thirty-five 
I would not make it less, 

For not a year has passed away 
Unmarked by happiness 

And who would drop affection’s link 
From Memory’s golden chain’? 

Or lose a sorrow, losing too 
The love that soothed the pain’ 

And, oh! may Heaven within my soul 
Keep truth and love alive, 

Then angel graces will be mine 
Though over thirty-five 
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WINTER. 


BY MAURICE O'QUILL, ESQ. 


Tuov crystal-crowned old monarch of the snows, 
Thy silvered sceptre ’scapes thy wavering hand, 
And brooks, in laughter, wave away thy wand 

In every mirthful tide which overflows 

The gorgeous drapery Spring round them throws; 


And gath’ring thy robe’s white folds from the land, 


Like one of a majestic elfin band, 


Thou fadest from the scenes where sunlighi glows 

Hail to thee, still, when Autumn’s dirge-like blast 
Will hush al! Nature in deep lethargy 

For o’er her, then, thy mantle thou wilt cast 
To shield her in her year. worn misery, 

Until her strengthening slumber shall have passed, 
To let her wake in wonted ric! array 
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THE 


BY MRS. JULIET 4H. L. 


PART FIRST. 


‘* News! 
as he entered the drawing-room, and dispensed 
his favors to the fair inmates—‘“‘ here’s a letter for 
you, cousin Isabella, and another for Kate; none 
for Ellen, but she must console herself with the 
Lady’s Book. North American, sir.”’ 

Old Dr. Hetherington, having adjusted his 
glasses, made an attack on his favorite journal, 
while the ladies, with equal alacrity, devoured 


news!"’ cried Harvey Hetherington, 


their respective favors. 
** What a beautiful plate !’ 
she opened her magazine. 
**Oh! Harvey, Fanny will be here !’’ cried Kate. 
Isabel perused her while 
Harvey Hetherington availed himself of her down- 
ast glance to peruse her lovely countenance—let 


’ exclaimed Ellen, as 


letter in silence, 


c 

us do the same. 
From point, 

profile, and how wonderous fair! 


what a_ beautiful 
What a rich 
mass of shining hair sweeps her rounded cheek, 


this observe 


and is gathered up into the massive braid behind, 
and then, the long dark lashes, lengthened by 
their own shadow, partake of its luxuriousness. 
Her mouth is modeled from Cupid’s bow, witha 
short, full upper lip, that curles as proudly as 
though its mistress was a Cleopatra. We camnot 
see her downcast eyes, but they must be large, 
dark and eloquent. Stay—she looks up, and her 
flashing glance withers poor Harvey. That’s for 
gazing so rudely at a lady, sir! 

‘Helen tells me they have had quite an 
excitement in Philadelphia about the Hon. Harvey 
Gray ; thousands of visitors have been flocking to 
see him, and’’— 

‘* Ah! glorious old Harvey,”’ interrupted Dr. 
Hetherington, glancing over The 
Hon. gentleman was an especial favorite with the 
doctor, after whom, in his enthusiasm, he had 


‘ 


his glasses. 


named his son. 

‘‘And the ladies have caught the infection,”’ 
resumed Isabel. 

‘* ¥es,’’ chimed the Doctor; ‘ only think— 
thousands of sweet kisses—kiss whom he pleases, 
he! he! capital! This is fame—eh, Harvey, don’t 
it make you ambitious ?”’ 

‘* Thank you, sir, I would rather not have the 
bloom kissed from my young lips,’’ said Harvey, 
with a comical affectation of modesty. 

‘*Go along for a coxcomb,”’ cried the old man. 

** So, the ladies in Philadelphia have all kissed 
him. Did Helen kiss him, Isabel ?’’ 

‘* Yocr pardon, uncle,”’ said she with a smile ; 
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} 


KISS. 
CAMPBELL. 


‘* do not fancy the ladies do these things; it’s only 
the feminine rabble.” 

** What! what !’’ ejaculated the old man, taking 
off 
air, as though he doubted his ears, and fancied 
the spectacles were at the bottom of it. 

**In that case, I would recommend Mrs. Gray 
to make her husband pass quarantine on his re- 
turn,’’ laughed Harvey. 

‘* Ladies,’’ resumed Isabel, ‘‘ are, or ought to 
be, distinguished by a delicacy of character, which 


should forbid their crowding to a public place to 
” 


his glasses, and wiping them, with a puzzied 


solicit a salute from a strange man. 

“But he is not a strange man, niece; he is 
identified with their country’s history. He has 
been known to them through his acts, ever since 
He is famous ! Why he’s 


they knew anything. 
Ss 
!'’ The old doctor was quite 


Harvey of the West! 
excited with his favorite subject. 

**T don’t perceive that his fame furnishes any 
pretext,’’ said Isabel; ‘‘ ladies at best are not very 
competent judges of public affairs, or public men ; 
if, however, they entertain opinions, or prefer- 
ences, they are at liberty to express them amid 
their friends, but I doubt the propriety of any 
public manifestation on the part of the ladies.”’ 

‘* But Harvey Gray! such a man as Harvey 
Gray !"’ persisted the doctor. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ said Isabel, archly, ‘‘as it is 
improper for ladies to vote, it surely must be for 
them to kiss public men.” 

‘*[ don’t believe Bella would kiss General 
Washington, were he to appear!’’ said Ellen, 
closing her magazine. 

“Not without solicitation, certainly,’’ laughed 
Isabel; ‘‘ and, if heli of Philadelphia were to 
share the honor, I tiiink I should decline.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,”’ said the old man testily; ‘‘I like 
these manifestations; they're patriotic ; they’re— 
um—ah—they’re encouraging ; show a great man 
he’s appreciated ; let him see the people are not 
ungrateful ; that he has not labored in vain.”’ 

‘Uncle, if Harvey Gray, or General Washing- 
ton—could such a thing be —should visit Anna- 
dale, would you or Harvey join the shouting 
multitude, in unharnessing his horses, and draw- 
ing his carriage in their stead ?”’ 

“No, certainly; that would be unwor'hy the 
dignity of manhood,”’ responded the doctor 
quickly. 

‘‘ And this kissing business is unworthy the 
delicacy of womanhood ! there, uncle, is a Roland 
for your Oliver. Is it not so?”’ 

** What a confounded prude !”’ 























THE PRUI 


PART SECOND, 


‘* She is a prude, as papa says; don’t you think 
so, H irvey of her 
when the group dispersed to dress for dinner 


inquired Kate of brother, 


‘*She does well to be,’’ responded the latter; 
‘a kiss from her lips were enough to drive a 
man mad ”’ 

‘* As Ellen says, she would not kiss General 
Washington.” 

‘* She shall kiss a far humbler personage, never- 
theless,’’ said Harvey, with a saucy air. 


** Meaning yourse/f, Mr. lmpertinence ?”’ 


** Exac ly so.”’ 

** Pshaw ! she'll do no such thing !”’ 

“T'll bet you a diamond ring that, within a 
month, Harvey Hetherington, bachelor, will b 
thus favored.”’ 

““I take the 
Kate, ** 


kiss and ring; but what shall be mys 


wager, brother mine,”’ 
and devoutly pray, that you may lose both 
; ake--a kiss ?”’ 
‘‘Heaven forbid! you smother me already! 


This it shall be, and the stake will prove an in- 
He laid his hand upon a delicate gold 


chain around her neck, as he spoke, and 


centive.”’ 
drew 
from its resting place a finely executed miniature 
of the beautiful cousin 

**T don’t know, Harvev,’’ said Kate, with hesi- 
tation; ‘* 1 would not like to part with my picture 
of cousin Isabella; but what nonsense! you will 
never win, and | may safelyrisk it. But remem- 
ber, Harvey 


question, or any such iniquitous devices. It 


no love-makings, or poppings of the 
must 
be you, Harvey Hetherington, bachelor, and likely 
to remain so, who o}tains the favor.”’ 

‘It is not likely,”’ said Harvey, ‘‘ that a person 
of my humble pretensions should ever aspire to 
the hand of a woman of Isabel’s beauty and for- 
her 


is equal to 


tune. ‘Thank Heaven! my pride | 


own; and although I may be a disappointed and 


unhappy man, I will never be a despised and re- 
He paused and gazed onthe picture 


in his hand, and, pressing it to his lips, added 


je cted one.”’ 
less bitterly, ‘‘ May the fates grant me the like 
from the original! and this fair semblance will be 
mine.”’ 

Kate watched with some anxiety for the accom- 
plishment of her brother's design; but as day after 
day rolled over, she felt 
She knew that Harvey was too much of a gentle- 


more and more secure. 
man to think of rifling the prize from unwilling 
lips ; indeed, he dare not—the dignity of Isabel’s 
character would have repelled such an intrusion. 

Harvey himself was also at a loss; his hitherto 
unfailing ingenuity was at fault, and while he 
would have had small difficulty with lesser belles, 
he knew not how to approach his queenly cousin. 

Poor Harvey! reckless, mischievous, merry, 


madcap as he was, had a strong under-current of 


romance in his nature which swayed him power- 
fully on this occasion. He loved Isabel to dis- 
traction. I say to distraction, because he loved 
without hope. 
> 


<0 


Her immense fortune, to a man of 
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his humble means and sensitive honor, precluded 


all advances, while ber haughty bearing of itself 


sufliced to keep even bolder lovers at bay. No! 
Isabel never could be his! But, ‘one kiss to 


dream upon, one kiss to be remembered through 


ne kiss in which to say farewell to happi- 


ness,’’ and so on, and so forth, thought Harvey. 
her 
, when Harvey, in despair, in- 
that some good 
The day was magnificent, 
with the 

brows, 


Isabel's visit to country cousins was 


determined 


they cantered over the turnpike, 


invigorating morning breeze on their 


Isabel, in the excitement of pleasure, seemed less 


m and cold, while Harvey felt emboldened to 


accomplish what he had so much at heart. 


“There is a beautiful view at the end of this 
lane, which you must see before you leave us,’’ 
said he, and turning their horses’ heads, they 


entered the unfrequented avenue. 


‘* Now,”’ thought the lover, and he turned to 
gaze upon the lady at his side; but as he did so, 
his heart sank within him. 

She had never looked half so commanding as 
now, when thrown upon her noble steed, and 


undulating gracefully to his motions. Her mag- 
nificent figure was disp! iye d to the greatest 
by a riding-dress, fitting tightly to the 


! ‘ 
aavania 


rson; the skirt 


the 


rich voluminous 


r 


pe 


} 
| 
hOlGS 


springing in 
fell 
| black cap rested on her brow, 


from waist, nearly to the horse's 


fetlock ; a smal 
et, from which floated a single plume 
ver be Ilarvey 
illy, and he thought of the child who cried 


However, his courage rallied, and 


like a coro! 


mine !’’ 


S! can né said 
mer 
for the moon, 
he &]} oke 
‘“ Tsabel!”’ 
= Cousin Harve y! 


** Cousin Isa el 


mates of the 


yur mothers were sisters—in- 


home—tender, loving sisters, 


5 


were they not 

so] 1. 
and Harvey, emboldened, laid his hand 
idie, 
She gave her horse a tap with her whip, which 


ed they were,’’ said she, with a sigh, 


on the 


pummel of her sa in a familiar way. 


caused the spirited animal to spring from the 
path; the movement was so sudden that it tore 
the check-rein he held from Harvey's careless 


grasp. 
‘*No mat 


7 / do not care 


1Tanhal ae 


er,’’ said Isabel, as he strove to re- 


gain it, to be in leading-strings,’’ 
and she wound it around the horn of her saddle. 
‘Ves. 


sisters,’’ resumed Harvey, after this interruption ; 


our mothers were devotedly attached 
‘‘ would it not impart joy to their spirits in heaven, 
could they look down and see that their children 
loved each other? Oh!—ah!—I mean—in a 
cousinly way ?’’ 

(The strongest illustration of the power of love 
is the facility with which it transforms a sensible 
man into afool) Again, in his earnestness, the 
encroaching hand was laid upon the saddle. 


“* Cousin Harvey.”’ said she, with mild decision, 
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looking him full in the face, while she raised her 
whip over the offending hand, “‘how shall I 
succeed in making you understand that this is 
contraband here ?”’ 

“ What a confounded prude!” ejaculated the 
young man, as the old one had done. 


PART THIRD. 


Finding his meditated appeal to her cousinly 
affections frustrated, Harvey had quite made up 
his mind to lose the kiss, the miniature, and the 
ring, when the fates kindly came to his aid, with 
a small incident of their own. 

One afiernoon the stage-coach rolled up to the 
door, containing Fanny, Kate’s expected friend. 
Harvey hastened to assist her in alighting, when 
a shaggy dog, barking and springing with impa- 
tience, attempted to leap through the coach-door ; 
which was opened to allow the lady egress. 
Harvey pushed him aside two or three times, but 
the dog was pertinacious; when the gentleman 
seized him by the ears with one hand and held 
him back, while with the other he assisted the 
lady to alight. To this, it is not to be supposed 
the dog submitted quietly, but after violent strug- 
. gles, releasing himself, inflicted a severe wound 
in the restraining hand. This was so painful, that 
Harvey carried his hand in a sling, for days, upon 
which the ladies rallied him with great glee. 

One day they were all chatting merrily together, 
when Harvey entered, with a slow, sad step, and 
throwing himself upon a seat, regarded them with 
an air of profound sorrow. They were so occu- 
pied with their own conversation, that no one 
noticed him, save Isabel, who felt a vague terror 
at her heart, as she observed his altered looks. 

** Cousin Harvey, what is the matter?’’ she 
inquired hastily. 

‘I am going to leave you, girls,’’ said he, in 
reply ; ‘‘ and have come to bid you farewell.’’ 

** Leave us!’’ echoed they all. 

‘*How long will you be gone?’’ demanded 
Kate. 

“T cannot tell,’’ said he slowly, and every 
word seemed a pang ; “ but for along, long time— 
perhaps’’—and his voice grew more mournful— 
‘* forever.’ 

** Can this be the laughter-loving, jest-making, 
spirited Harvey ?’’ thought Isabel, as she looked 
in his face, now pale and haggard, and listened to 
his melancholy words; they were all terrified, 
and importunate for an explanation. 


’ 


** Well, then, listen,’’ said he, taking his sisters’ 
hands in his; ‘‘ Kate, Ellen, act like women now, 
and bear what I have to tell you, firmly: They 
have just killed a dog in the village, said to be 
mad, and I have every reason to believe it was 
the same that inflicted this wound,’’ pointing to 
his hand. ‘‘ Hush! for God's sake, be calm, my 
sisters.’’ 

They had burst into tears, and were clinging 
to his side with the most violent demonstrations 
of grief. Isabel sank on the sofa, and buried her 
face in its cushions, while Fanny stood in silent 
stupefaction. 

He soothed his terrified sisters as well as he 
was able, and when they grew more calm, he 
continued : 

‘If, as I fear, the seeds of this fearful disease 
have been for days in my system, the sooner I 
leave you the better; I will not stay and endanger 
your precious lives; I shall travel to the C—— 
Hospital, where the means of restraint, as well as 
Professors who understand the disease, will be at 
hand; and there I will abide the issue. Remember 
me, and pray for me, girls; and now, good-by.” 

He embraced each of his sisters tenderly, and 
resigned them, weeping, to each other's arms. 
‘Fanny, farewell,’’ he continued, advancing 
toward the fair guest, and kissing her pale cheek. 
‘**Tsabel, will you not bid me farewell ?”’ 

The horror-stricken girl raised her blanched 
countenance to her lover, who tenderly pressed 
his lips to her cheek. 

‘* Harvey, dear Harvey !’’ she cried, in vehement 
and passionate forgetfulness, ‘‘ you shall not go! 
I will not let you leave us; we will nurse you— 
we will care for you—we will meet all risks for 
your sake—oh ! Heavens! can we abandon you in 
this awful hour ?”’ 

Her arms were wound around his neck with a 
convulsive clasp, while the haughty Isabel sobbed 
wildly on his bosom. 

‘* Leave you! never—my beautiful beloved !’’ 
he whispered; ‘‘ hush! there—be calm—there is 
yet room for hope ”’ 

Reader! what a confounded prude. 


It is hardly necessary to add, that the dog 
which the village boys victimized, was no more 
mad than you are; indeed, I sometimes think it 
quite debatable whether a dog was killed at all, 
for Fanny tells me she met Harvey’s old enemy 
in the village yesterday. For the honor of hu- 
manity, I hope young Hetherington believed the 
horrible tale, when he related it to his poor sisters. 
Kate, however, has her suspicions. 

POTTSVILLE. 
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WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION, 


BY MRS. E. ¥. ELLET. 


MRS. WRIGHT. 

MeEntTIoN is made, in many of the publications 
of the day, of the repartees of Mrs. Wright to the 
King of England. She was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, and distinguished as a modeler of like- 
nesses and figures in wax; and at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution was exhibiting specimens 
of her skill in London. The monarch of Great 
Britain gave her liberal encouragement; and find- 
ing her somewhat of a politician, and, moreover, 
an enthusiastic republican, would often enter into 
discussions with her. The frankness with which 
she delivered her opinions seemed rather to please 
than offend him—a circumstance which probably 
gave her courage to express her sentiments with- 
out restraint. On occasion, when the king, 
irritated by the news of some disaster to his troops, 
exclaimed, “‘I wish, Mrs. Wright, you would 
tell me how to check the silly infatuation of your 
to reason, and render 
them good and obedient subjects.’ Mrs. Wright 
replied—‘‘ Their submission to your majesty’s 


one 


countrymen, restore them 


government I now consider entirely out of the 
question. You may make them friends, but 
never subjects. America, before a king can reign 
there, must become a wilderness, inhabited only 
by beasts of the forest. ‘The opponents of the 
decrees of your parliament, rather than submit, 
would perish to a man; but if you seriously wish 
the restoration of peace, I am confident that it needs 
but the striking off of three heads to produce it.”’ 

‘* And whose are the three heads to be struck 
off, madam ?”’ 

**Oh, Lord North’s and Lord George Ger- 
maine’s, beyond all question.’’ 

** And whose the third head ?”’ 

** Oh, sire, politeness forbids me to name him! 
Your majesty could never wish me to forget my- 
self, and be guilty of an incivility.”’ 

The above anecdote must be taken upon news- 
paper authority; as also another, which if true, 
showed a still greater degree of audacity on the 
part of the patriotic modeler. It is said that in 
her exhibition room, one group of figures particu- 
larly attracted attention; and by all who knew 
her sentiments, was believed to be a pointed hint 
at the results which might follow the wild ambi- 
tion of the monarch. The busts of the King and 
Queen of Great Britain were placed on a table, 
apparently gazing intently on a head, which a 
figure, representing herself, was modeling in its 
lap. It was the head of the unfortunate Charles 
the First! 





The famous Gustavus Conyngham, a hero of 
the Revolution, and the captain of one of the first 
privateers under the American flag, mentions, in 
his journal, an incident that occurred during his 
imprisonment in the Plymouth 
(England.) which showed, in a singular manner, 
the desire of his captors to be safely rid of him. 

‘*T was somewhat startled on seeing a female, 
well dressed, her face covered with a veil, enter 
the room in which I was sitting. Before I could 
express any surprise she rushed forward, threw 
her arms round my neck, exclaiming —* My 
dear, dear husband!’ then whispered in my ear, 
‘ Acknowledge me to be your wife, and you are 
I caught hold of her, and pushing her 
back, told the officer ‘I knew her not; she was 
not my wife; and I had never seen her before.’ 
She, however, renewed her cries and entreaties, 
insisted that I was ‘her husband—her darling 
husband—and must go with her.’ I told her 
‘she was a fool to act such a part; I was neither 
afraid to acknowledge my name, nor the cause in 
which I had embarked; and was prepared to 
suffer all that a cruel enemy dared to inflict.’ She, 
however, persisted that 1 was her husband ; and 


guard-house, 


safe !’ 


it was not until after some time that the officer 
thought proper to remove her from the room, see- 
ing she made no impression upon me, and that | 
was determined not to be her dupe. 

‘* She appeared to be about twenty-five years of 
age, rather good-looking, and of decent manners, 
I was afterwards informed her husband had been 
confined in prison on a charge of murder, and had 
made his escape. I attributed, therefore, the con- 
duct of the woman to the treachery of the British 
government; for if I had acknowledged myself to 
be her husband, I should have suffered for his 
crime. ‘To deprive me of life as an American 
officer, would be to jeopardize the lives of British 
officers then in custody in America, who would 
probably be made victims of exemplary vengeance. 
To deprive me of life as a British subject, who 
had wantonly committed a deliberate murder, 
would be considered by them an act of masterly 
policy, being a case in which Congress would 
have no right to interfere.”’ 





Of Mrs. Thompson, her husband said—‘‘ She 
never complained of any inconvenience resulting 
from our situation in consequence of the war, but 
did everything in her power to lighten difficulties 
and assist me. The business in which I was en- 
gaged, I was well aware, was too confidential to be 
entrusted to a secretary or clerk. She aided me 
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with her pen, and the archives of the Revolution 
contain many interesting pages of her copying.”’ 

Miss Newman protected a flying Whig in the 
house of Mrs. Trapier. She prevented the party 
in pursuit from entering her chamber, by appeal- 
ing to the officer, as a gentleman, to show the re- 
gard due to a lady’s feelings. Her composure 
convinced him that she knew not where the fugi- 
tive was concealed ; and unwilling to intrude upon 
her privacy, he ordered his men to retire. 

Captain Plunkett escaped from prison in Phila- 
delphia by the aid of a young girl, who belonged 
to the Society of Friends. She gave him shelter 
for some days in her house, and contrived a dis- 
guise by which he could pass the British guards 
into the country. In woman's dress the captain 
appeared at the barrier, accompanied by his lovely 
deliverer. **‘ May this damsel and myself pass to 
visit a friend at a neighboring farm ?’’ she asked. 
The guard readily gave permission, and the sol- 
dier soon found himself among his comrades. 
This anecdote was related by his friend, M’ Lean, 
to Major Garden. 

The case of Sir Charles Asgill, a young officer 
of the British Guards, was made the groundwork 
of a French tragedy by Sauvigny, represented in 
Paris, in 1789. 
such deep and touching interest, that it could be 
embellished by no aid of fiction. The execution 
of Captain Huddy, a deed of gratuitous cruelty, 
perpetrated without the form of trial, determined 
General Washington to put a stop to such outrages 
by an act of retaliation. 
a demand that the refugee officer who had caused 
the execution should be given up to justice, he or- 
dered a captain to be selected from the British 
prisoners at Lancaster, and sent to the encamp- 
ment of the main army, that his death might 
avenge the murder. The lot fell on a young 


MAGATZTINE AND 


The story, in truth, is one of 


No notice being taken of 


LADY’S BOOK. 


English officer, only nineteen years of age. He 
was conveyed, according to orders, to the Ameri- 
can head-quarters, where he remained several 
months in imprisonment. Meanwhile, the news 
of his removal, and the doom hanging over him, 
reached his family, and plunged them into the 
The anguish of his mother and 
sister—while the news of his execution was ex- 


deepest distress. 


pected with every vessel—the destruction impend- 
ing over an amiable and affectionate family— 
moved the sympathies of many who knew them 
not, but grieved that military policy called for the 
blood of a guiltless victim. Lady Asgill besought 
the interference of the King and Queen of France, 
in a letter addressed to the Count de Vergennes, 
full of the eloquence of maternal tenderness. 

** with ob- 
jects of distress, bowed down with fear and grief, 


‘* Surrounded as I am,’’ she writes, 


words are wanting to express what I feel, and to 
paint such ascene of misery. My husband given 
over by his physicians before the arrival of this 
news, and not in a situation to be informed of it— 
my daughter attacked with afever, accompanied by 
delirium, speaking of her brother in tones of dis- 
tress—let your sensibility, sir, paint to you my 
profound, my inexpressible misery, and plead in 
my favor !”’ 

Her heart-rending question, ‘‘ Shall the inno- 
guilty ? A 


cent suffer the fate of the was answered 


both in France and America. The sovereigns 
were affected by a mother’s tears and despair. 
The Count de Vergennes wrote to Washington 
by the king’s permission, interceding for young 
pardon. 
The humane feelings of the Commander-in-chief 


had been from the first enlisted in behalf of his 


Asgill, and soliciting an unconditional 


prisoner. A representation of the circumstances, 
with the letters received, was laid by him before 
Congress, and was followed by an order for As- 
gill’s release. ‘Thus was the Chief relieved from 
the necessity of such a measure, and happiness 


restored to a suffering mother and family. 
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BY JULIAN 


THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 


CRAMER. 


(See Plate.) 


1 gave two daughters passing fair, 
And lovely in their maiden grace, 
Whose witcheries banish all my care 

Whene’er I look on either face. 


The eldest hath a form so light 
That she might be a fairy queen; 
Her eyes and hair are black as night, 
Her face is evermore serene. 


We call her Lily, for she seems 

Like that brave flower in all her ways; 
Her heart with every virtue teems, 

And none that know her fail to praise. 


The youngest to our Lily clings, 
And closer to her heart she grows; 

She were an angel had she wings, 
And her we call our darling Rose. 


"Tis sweet to see the two at play 
Amid the flowers our garden bears, 
Where close entwined they often stray, 
And each with each her pleasure shares. 


We keep them ever in our sight, 
As heart to heart more closely grows; 
And ‘tis our prayer by day and night— 
God bless our Lily and our Rose! 
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I nave been a full year at Timberville, and 
And 
as you know nothing concerning it, excepting 
that it does not lie on the direct route to any- 
where, but off on one side by itself, I'll be bound 
but you think it a little bit of a quiet, unimport- 
ant village, made up of a tavern, a store, a meet- 


have never yet told you a word about it. 


ing-house, a blacksmith’s shop, and a few strag- 
gling dwelling houses. How mistaken you are. 
Timberville is a large village—a very large vil- 
lage. I should not wonder if we should be a 
city ina few years; for we are a very enterpris- 
ing people, and there is a deal of business done 
here. We have ever so many streets, and any 
quantity of tall, white houses, belonging to no 
particular order of architecture, but invariably 
graced with piazzas, adorned with four huge co- 
lumns. We have, also, plenty of red brick man- 
sions with a great many green window blinds; 
and also, now and then, a handsome stone dwell- 
ing. And, like all populous and thriving vil- 
lages, we have our complement of forlorn, shab- 
by, ricketty old shells, stuffed full of beings as 
Poverty, 


No doubt 


forlorn and shabby as themselves. 
vice, and intemperance, abound here. 
we shall be a city in a few years. 

Timberville is delightfully situated on both 
sides of a beautiful little stream, (or, as our en- 
terprising villagers say, it has fine mill privileges.) 
and surrounded by tree-clad hills. I am never 
weary of looking at our hills, beautiful at all 
times, but particularly so in the autumn, when 
they are arrayed in a robe of every variety of 
color, from the most gorgeous crimson to the 
softest ash. ‘‘ What beautiful hills!’’ 
thusiastically, as I was one day walking witha 
worthy gentleman. ‘“ Yes—yes—fine timber- 
land,’’ said he. 

Our society is very much like the society in 
We have good people and 


said & en- 


all growing villages. 
bad people; rich people and poor people; wise 
people and ignorant people; liberal people and 
stingy people; sharp people and dull people ; 
cute people and numb people ; industrious people 
and lazy people. People who mind their own 
business and people who mind their neighbors’ 
business. Honest people and dishonest people ; 
literary people and illiterate people, and soi. disant 
literary people (excuse that French word). We 
have gay people and serious people; noisy peo- 
ple and quiet people ; people who go to church 
and people who stay away from church. We 


* We welcome our new correspondent from Timber- 
ville, and hope she will soon let us hear from her again. 
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have temperate people and intemperate people. 
People who read the newspaper, and people who 
have “‘ other fish to fry.’’ People who take “‘Go- 
dey,’ and people who borrow “‘Godey.”’ We 
shall certainly be a city before many years. 

We have all sorts of societies, too. Mission- 


ary societies, Bible societies, tract societies, 
sewing societies, maternal societies, mutual im- 
provement societies, sons of temperance and 
daughters of te mperance soc ieties, odd le llow s” 
societies, and an odd ladies’ society, composed 
chiefly of ancient maidens. We have freema- 
sons’ societies, literary societies, woman's rights 
societies, anti-everything societies, benevolent 
societies for all sorts of objects, “‘ too numerous 
to mention,’’ (as the menagerie bills say when 
they get down to the monkeys.) In short, we 
have every kind of society that you can possibly 
mention. Are we notin a fair way of being a 
city ? 

As is the case in almost all new enterprising 
villages, the chief distinction among us is that of 
“rich and poor.’’ So soon as a man is able to 
put up, or even to hire, a large house with two 
parlors and folding-doors, and furnish it showily, 
The one 


srand object of the Timbervillians is to get rich. 


he takes his standing among the first. 


They are all agog just now about California. 
Mr. Martin, and Mr. Crandal, and Mr. Wiggins, 
have almost made up their minds to abandon 
their respective occupations and set off for the 
gold country ; and their wives are quite delight- 
ed with the idea; for Mrs. Martin wants a great 
many things which Mr. Martin, rich as he is, 
cannot afford now. And Mrs. Crandal is very 
desirous that Mr. Crandal should go, in order 
that he may come back able to build a grander 
house than Mr. Martin's, 
and more green blinds. She knows she's as 


with larger columns 


good as Mrs. Martin, any day, and she'd like to 
let other people know it. And Mrs. Wiggins 
teazes her husband from morning till night to 
‘*Go to Californy, where they say you’ve only 
to dig up the gold just as you would potaters ;”’ 
for she does want a house of her own, and a sofy 
and some curtings as good as that stuck-up Mrs. 
Crandal'’s; and she fears that Mr. Wiggins will 
never be able to get them as long as he stays 
here and delves away at his trade. ‘“ Gold! 
gold! gold!"’ is the cry from every mouth, old 
and young. Oh, we shall soon be a city. 

I would like to introduce you to some of our 
first, and let you see in what sort of society I 
have the honor to mingle. Now do not suppose 
that I have procured the ability to present you 
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among the “ upper ten,”’ by one of the aforesaid 
tall houses with big parlors and folding-doors: 
by no means; I am only a boarder in Timberville. 
But where shall we go?—to a party? Now, 
pray, don’t turn up your nose at the idea of a 
party in Timberville. 
parties, real genuine ones, too, as good as any in 


I assure you, we have our 


Philadelphia —assemble at ten o’clock — have 
supper at twelve or one—dance all night, and 
’—for the Timber- 
villians would think it very ungenteel and coun- 
trified to keep reasonable hours. We must be a 
city very soon. 

But, on reflection, I think I'll not take you to 
a party—they are too promiscuous. Nor will I 
bore you witha sociable tea-drinking—decidedly 
one of the most tiresome things in the world, the 
And in Timberville they are just 
what they are everywhere else, (making allow- 
The la- 
some talking 
scandal, some more innocently discussing the 
fashions, but by far the greater portion descant- 
ing upon the various trials and troubles they have 


“don’t go home till morning’ 


world over. 


ance for some few local peculiarities.) 
dies collecting in little knots; 


” 


with their “ helps; 
ling of the sterner sex—who never talk at such 
gatherings, and who go only because their wives 
insist upon it—are leaning back in their chairs 
against the wall, half asleep, and heartily wish- 
ing themselves at home, or in some place more 
congenial with their tastes. 

Suppose you go with me to one of our nume- 
rous societies. Don’t be alarmed; it’s not to the 
‘‘odd ladies’,’’ nor the ‘‘ daughters of temper- 
ance,’”? nor the ‘‘ woman’s rights society,” that 
we are going. I am not a member of any of them. 
But put on your fix-ups, and prepare to accom- 
pany me to the ‘‘ Timberville literary circle,” 
where you will be sure to meet the élite (another 
French word—pardon me—perhaps, however, 
you do not dislike to see French and English 
mixed together as badly as I do). We are to 
meet this very evening at the hospitable mansion 
of Mrs. Bolton, a very literary lady; but you 
shall see for yourself—lI']| not anticipate. Stop a 
moment; I must put ‘‘Godey”’ in my pocket. 
Not the veritable individual himself. If his own 
account is to be trusted, that would be rather 
more thanI coulddo. But my “‘ Godey’s Lady’s 
Book”’ for the month. Iam one of the readers 
for this evening, and I find, by experience, that I 
am not half as welcome when I come armed and 
equipped with an original article as when I bring 
my ‘‘ Godey.”’ 

So here we go; and as we are on our way, I 
will tell you something about our “circle,” and 
how I, little J, came to be a member of so august 
a body. It was on this wise. The good people 
discovered that I took the newspapers ; not a very 
common thing in Timberville, where it is usually 
as much as the inhabitants can “ afford’’ to take 
some one of the village papers, of which we have 
three—organs of the three political parties of the 


while the very small sprink- 
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place—and which blaze away at each other with a 
zeal worthy the cause, and ina style equal to any of 
the city organs. Young Mr. Morgan, the head clerk 
at the post-office, was the first person who promul- 
gated the important fact. He told Miss Carpen- 
ter, and Miss Carpenter, who is a member of the 
literary circle, announced, at the next meeting of 
that society, that there was a lady boarding at 
Mrs. Pratt’s who took no less than four papers ; 
Mr. Morgan told her so himself; and she was 
sure I must be of a decidedly literary turn. In 
fact, she had her suspicions that I was the author- 
ess of certain sonnets signed ‘‘ Euphrasia,’’ which 
had been copied into the ‘‘ Timberville Weekly 
Gazette and People’s Advocate.”’ Ii so, I would 
be quite an acquisition to the ‘‘circle.’’ (Miss 
Carpenter herself perpetrates poetry, and is con- 
sidered quite blue.) The other members thought 
that if I was not a literary character. I must at 
least be rich, or I could not afford to take so many 
papers, notwithstanding I seemed to be living in 
such a plain, private way. In either case, they 
decided that it would be safe to invite me to at- 
tend the circle. 

In pursuance of this resolution, I was waited 
upon by Miss Carpenter and Mrs. S:okes, and 
favored with a very learned conversation, kept up 
principally by Miss Carpenter. Mrs. Stokes is 
not particularly literary—-she owes her member- 
ship to her very large parlors and great skill in 
getting up a variety of refreshments. 

On rising to take leave, the ladies (as is the 
custom in Timberville) apologised most vehe- 
mently for not having called before, and urged me 
very strongly to return their visit very soon; and 
Mrs. Stokes, after Miss Carpenter had winked 
hard at her several times, to indicate that she was 
the proper person to perform the office, invited me 
to attend a literary sawree at her residence onthe 
ensuing evening. Which Miss Carpenter fol- 
lowed up with the remark that she hoped I might 
find it ‘‘a desirable relief from the undiversified 
monotony of a boarding life.’ Or it might, as 
in her own case, ‘‘ afford a relaxation to the mind 
after severer application and more profound occu- 
pation, to indulge for a time in the perusal of the 
lighter literature of the day.’’ 

I attended the sawree, (as Mrs. Stokes called 
it,) and being soon after elected a member, have 
been quite regular in my attendance since. And 
I assure you it is, as Miss Carpenter predicted, a 
relief to my mind and an amusement to my head, 
to come in contact with the variety of characters 
which I there meet. 

But here we are. Sit down beside me on this 
sofa; the members are not all here yet, and we 
shall have a little time to chat before we are 
called to order. 

That short, dumpy lady, who is bobbing about 
in a very stiff silk dregs flounced nearly to the 
waist, is our hostess, Mrs. Bolton. She is a great 
patroness of literature, and herself a personage of 
remarkable erudition, and excessively fond of 
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reading. As she expresses it, she literarily de- 
vours her favorite authors. It must be confessed 
that she knows the names of a good many authors, 
and a good many books, though she does not 
always match them quite correctly. She thinks 
that Dean Swift has some genius ; his ‘‘ Rasselas’’ 
is a proof of it; but it is a great pity that he ever 
wrote so vulgar a bock as ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ She 
says that Byron’s ‘‘ Deserted Village’ interests 
her sympathies exceedingly, although the majority 
of critics pronounce his ‘‘ John Gilpin” his mas- 
terpiece. She has a perfect passion for Milton’s 
** Tasso” and ‘‘ Dante,’’ and actually doats on his 
‘* Lady of the Lake.”’ 

Such being her acquirements, she, of course, is 
very capable of discovering and appreciating lite- 
rary qualifications in others. She delights in 
drawing modest merit from obscurity, and in giv- 
ing bashful genius a boost. It is through her in- 
strumentality that Mr. Boors, the alarmed young 
man who sits in the corner staring so hard at va- 
vancy ; and Miss Quince, the young lady with a 
projecting forehead and long ringlets, who is 
bending over the table as completely absorbed in 
a volume of Mrs. Hemans as if it was the first 
time she had ever seen the work, have been in- 
troduced to the notice of the Timberville literati. 
These two individuals are great admirers of Mrs. 
Bolton, who protests that Mr. Boors is a very in- 
tellectual young man, and that Miss Quince hasa 
great deal of talent. Neither of them has as yet 
made any display of ability ; for Mr. Boors inva- 
riably sits all the evening just as he is now, and 
Miss Quince never speaks excepting in mono- 
syllables. Probably they both, like the celebrated 
owl, keep up a tremendous thinking. 

The tall lady, with a very long neck and little 
waist, is Miss Carpenter, our cerulean sonnet 
writer. 

The pretty girl with a white rose in her hair, is 
Miss Carrol, the sweetest singer in Timberville. 
She is a belle, and a wit withal. There is a law- 
lessness about her which would hardly be tolerated 
in any one but a beauty and a belle. And yet * 
like the girl for her truthfulness. The would-be- 
dignified gentleman who sits beside her, is Mr. 
Griffin, her warmest admirer and most especial 
butt. He is a critic; a very severe one, too. He 
is never satisfied with anything produced in the 
circle. Indeed,I believe there is but one compo- 
siticn in the world that he admires without quali- 
fication, and that is Poe’s ‘‘ Raven.’’ He never 
writes for us; but he is so very fastidious that, of 
course, we all think he can do wonders if he will 
but condescend. And Miss Carrel is constantly 
teazing him to favor us with something ravenous. 

Those two gentlemen conversing together are 
rival editors. The short, fat one, he who has 
what a facetious friend of mine calls a vegetable 
countenance, i. e., turn-up nose, reddish com- 
plexion, and carroty whiskers, is the celebrated 
individual whose voice, thundering through the 
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columns of the ‘‘ Timberville Herald of Liberty 
and Freeman’s Journal,’’ makes monarchs trem- 
ble, thrones totter, and Old Hunkers shake in 
their shoes. His tall, thin neighbor, occupies the 
chair editorial of the ‘‘ Timberville Weekly Ga- 
zette and People’s Advocate.’’ (Our papers, like 
our people, all have double names.) How de- 
lightful to see the urbanity with which they can 
meet. It seems hardly possible that they have 
just been tearing each other to pieces at such a 
terrible rate, ‘‘ through the medium of the press.”’ 

The gentleman who is just entering the room, 
with a linen roundabout, and his pants tucked in- 
side of his boots, is Mr. Bolton, the worser half of 
our hostess, and a horse-dealer by profession. He 
couldn’t spend time to change his dress ; it was 
as much as he could do to come inat all. It is 
true that Mrs. Bolton, who is not very proud of 
her unintellectual spouse, has repeatedly assured 
him that there was no necessity for his coming in 
this evening; he needn’t trouble himself, &c. &c. 
Sull, Mr. Bolton, who is a kind-hearted man, 
thought he would just come in long enough to say 
how d’ye do, and let his neighbors know that he 
was glad to see them at his house. Poor Mrs. 
Bolton! she looks perfectly consterned at his ap- 
pearance. Her countenance says very plainly, 
“Won't he catch it for coming to the sawree in 
such a fix! He might, at least, have put on his 
best clothes.’’ But he seems wholly unconscious 
of her fiery glances, as he makes for a chair, and 
poising himself miraculously on one of its legs, 
begins to descant to Mr. Martin on the excel- 
lence of ‘‘them hosses he sold Snyder.’’ 

The tall, pale youth, with huge whiskers, who 
stands gracefully leaning on the mantel, is Mr. 
Fustian, a serenader by profession; at least, I 
have never heard of his doing anything else. He 
has great powers of endurance ; for, I am told, 
that he thinks nothing of standing two hours, of a 
cold night, under Miss Carrol’s window, execut- 
ing music. Miss Carrol thinks nothing of it, too. 
She declares that she sleeps through it all. 

Those two somewhat antiquated young ladies, 
with low necks and bare arms, whom he is enter- 
taining, or, rather, who are entertaining him, are 
the sisters Caroline and Lucy Bigelow; or, as 
they call each other, ‘‘ Carry and Lute.”? They 
affect great juvenility, though nobody remembers 
when they were young, and are fond of talking 
about ‘‘us girls.’"” They have a brother Peter 
somewhere in New England, who, according to 
their account, is enormously wealthy, and lives in 
princely style. ‘‘ Brother Peter's establishment”? 
is the constant and almost only theme of their 
conversation. ‘‘ Brother Peter’s garden;”’ “ bro- 
ther Peter’s conservatory ;’’ ‘“‘ brother Peter's 
library ;’’ in short, everything at brother ee 
is on so magnificent a scale, that ‘‘ Carry”? an 
‘Lute’ can never see anything that suits them 
anywhere else. Even Mrs. Bolton, who admires 
their taste and refinement exceedingly, thinks 
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they have almost too much “‘ fastidium.”” They 
occasionally write, and their articles are always 
descriptive of something at “ brother Peter’s.”’ 
That tall brunette, in black, is Miss Mary Wil- 
lis. I never mind that was 
handsome, until she adopted the * French twist,’’ 


and really looked well in it; for, certainly, it 


made up my she 


must be a handsome face that can stand the test 
of a coiffure so universally unbecoming. She is 
avery quiet, retiring girl. Many 


her proud; but I do not, and I think that I have 


persons think 


penetrated her character quite thoroughly. If Mary 


Willis is proud, I could wish that such pride were 
contagious. 


The ked-looking 


Mary is talking, is Mr 


thin, pea woman, to whom 
She is a very 


‘a oke 8. 


nice woman—as the ‘Timbervillians say. She 


does not look as if she partook very largely of the 


good things which she knows how to prepare in 
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such perfection, and with which she is always 
cramming her friends. As I before remarked, 
she makes no pretensions to literary merit herself, 
but she is a great admirer of it in others, and 
praises, indiscriminately, everything that is pro- 
duced or read in the circle. She pronounces all 
the prose articles “‘first-rate,’’ and all the poetry 
sublime.’’ Mrs. Bolton has not a very high 


opinion of Mrs. Stokes, but hopes that the 


“ 
*“ saw- 
rees will be an advantage to her intelleck.’’ 

But my letter is already unreasonably long. If 
you are at all interested in our society, perhaps I 
be able in my next to give you some speci- 
And I can scarcely en- 


may 
mens of our productions. 
tertain a doubt that you will henceforth be inte- 
rested in the sayings and doings at 'Timberville, 
since you know that we are a Vé ry important peo- 
acity in a few 


F. M. W. 


ple, and shall undoubtedly be 
years. 


———— A 


PILGRIMS TO 


THE SHRINE. 


(See Plate.) 


Own the Calvary stands a 


} 


summit of Mount 
I n 


and irregular building, called the Chur 
Holy Sepulchre, which covers the spot 


Lord 1. The 


is about six feet s re and eight 


large 
ot the 
where our suflere sepul hre itself 
feet high, in 
whi is a block of stone said to be that on which 

laced. The chi rch 


d in it is also shown the hols 


the body of our Lord was | 


has but one door. ar 


in the rock in 





which the er 

there is a cleft said to have been caused by the 

earthquake that happened at the crucifixion. 
The Jews, the legitimate masters of Judea, 


are still awaitir fr, under every discourage ment, 


the promised Deliverer of their race. Six times 
they have witnessed the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and still their hopes and heart are turned towards 


Zion. 


Near that temple, of which there does not 


remain one stone upon another, they yet continue 
} 


to dwell; and while the conquering Romans have 


disappeared from the face of the earth, this small 


people, whose origin is far more ancient, still sur- 


1 the ruins of their country, with no 


vives ain \ 
alteration of manners and no intermixture of fo- 
reign blood. 

The Christians, though until lately, pillaged 








and oppressed by the Turkish government at 
Jerusalem, still linger around the Holy Sepulchre 
and the scenes made sacred by the presence and 


les of the Saviour of the world. From the 


that 
death nor indignities, nor robberies of every de- 


mira 


tomb of Saviour, neither the menaces of 


scription can drive them; and their hymns and 
prayers resound night and day around the Shrine 


of the Holy Sepulc hre. 
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SONNET. 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


Dark was the night, and shoreless seemed the sea 


s depths of vast eternity, when lo! 


Upon his tiny vessel’s deck, now he 
Kept lonely watch, his soul intent to know 
If land were nigh. Still to the distant west 


His eager eye he cast, and not in vain— 


A beacon answers, and behold! at rest 


Are great Columbus’ fears. Again 
Hope on, as down Life's river ye, 


gers, now sail. 





O weary ¢ 
The river flows into eternity! 

Then heavenward look, and hope a prosperous gale; 
Faint not nor fear—a mighty Helmsman steers: 


Our home is Heaven—dismiss all anxious fears. 

















“IT NEVER RAINS BUT IT 


POURS.” 


A DRAMATIZED PROVERB-* 


BY MEETA M. DUNCAN. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mrs. Jones—a managing lady, whose ambition 
to be “‘genteel’’ is never suffered to interfere 


with her rigid notions of economy. 


Puese—her confidential maid. 
[The Scene is in Mrs. Jones’s chamber. A toilet 
glass, &c., in the background, In front, a 


small work-table, work-basket, rocking-chair, 
&-c. Mrs. Jones having put the last finishing 
touches to the arrangement of her room, calls her 


maid Phebe | 


[Enter Puese.] 

Mrs, Jones. Phebe, did you ask the cook 
what we have in the house cold that would do for 
dinner to-day? I have desired Mr. Jones to dine 
where he can and not return till night, and the 
children I have sent to spend the day with their 
Aunt Sophy. Our wash is really so large, that 
we must think of nothing but getting through 
with it. 

Puese. Yes, ma’am. I axed Jane, and she 
says there ain’t nothin’ in the house but the fag- 
eend of the line of weal we had day before yes- 
terday, and that ain’t over nice neither. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, Phebe, never mind what 
Jane says; she is always croaking. I dare say 
the veal is very good; and as I am not dainty, 
tell her she can make a nice little hash of it, as it 
will do very well for us. 

Purse. [Looking very earnestly.) But the 
weal is a werry poor dried-up piece, ma’am, and 
I am afeard Jane won't think it worth her while 
to take the trouble to cook it. Jane’s mighty 
high. ma’am, and werry petickler herself ‘bout 
eatin’ meat what’s been twice cooked. And Ma- 
riar Ann always expects something extre nice 
when she’s out doin’ days’ works. And there’s 
black ‘Tom, too, ma’am—he don’t care much, to 
be sure, about the kind o’ wittles he gits, but he 
likes plenty of ’em. 

Mrs. Jones. Nonsense, Phebe. Do you think 
I care what Tom likes, Jane chooses, or the wash- 
erwoman fancies? I shall not send to market to- 
day; neither will I have anything done that will 
interfere with the washing. What serves me for 


* With a little ingenuity, these Proverbs may be acted 
in any ordinary apartment. The chief amusement con- 
sists in guessing the proverb on the part of the specta- 
lors. 
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dinner must satisfy the people in the kitchen; and 
if Jane makes a good deal of gravy and puts plenty 
of toast under the hash, we shall do very well. 

Puese. Very well, ma’am, just as you like; 
it’s all one tome. ‘* What's sass for the goose 
is sass for the gander.”’ 


{[Puese leaves the room.) 


Mrs Jones. [Alone.] Servants are the pests 
of one’s life. I shall be obliged next, I suppose, 
to send to a I’'rench cook’s for dinner whenever | 
have a woman hired todoa day’s work. [Muses.} 
Well, we shall have short-commons to-day, I 
must admit; but when the washing is done, they 
can get up something warm and comfortable for 
themselves for supper—and in the meanwhile, I 
shall have a long day to myself, and will try if I 
cannot get throngh some of my mending. Heigho! 
If Uncle Hardmoney makes the sort of will he 
ought to make, I think the first thing I shall do 
will be to put out the washing. 


[She places a large work-basket on the table, and 
goes tu the door and calls Phebe.) 


[Enter Puese.] 

Puese. Did you call, ma’am? 

Mrs. Jones. Yes, Phebe. I wish you to say 
to every one who calls to-day that I am particu- 
larly engaged—remember, Phebe —~ particularly 
engaged. 

Puese. Yes, ma’am,I will. [Pepe goes.) 

Mrs. Jones. And, Phebe— [calling after her] — 
you may as well let the parlor fire ga down. Do 
you hear? 

Yes, ma’am. 


[Phebe leaves the room. Mrs. Jones goes to the 
glass, takes off her cap and collar, and replaces 
them with articles of much more homely appear- 
ance. She then seats herself at the table, and 
putting ona pair of (private) spectacles, begins 
very industriously to darn a pair of boy’s 
trowsers. She sews some minutes, when a dis- 

tant bell is heard and Phebe enters.]} 


Puese. Ma’am, there’s a man down stairs 
what says he takes the senses o’ people accordin’ 
to law, and he wants to know how old you are, 
and how many husbands and children you've got, 
and he wants to see you. 

Mrs. Jones. Phebe, did I not tell you-— 

Puese. Yes, ma’am,I know; and, indeed, I 
laid it down to him that you were petickler occu- 
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pied and busy, but he onsisted I should go ax 
you. 

Mrs. Jones. Tell the man, Phebe, he must 
call to-morrow morning at nine, when Mr. Jones 
will be at home. You know I never see this sort 
of people. And, Phebe, when you go down, have 
as little to say to the man as possible. Age, in- 
deed! I wonder he didn’t send up for the family 
Bible. 

PHEBE. 


Yes, ma’am. [PHEBE goes.]} 


[Bell rings again, and Purse returns.) 


Ma’am, the little Miss Gadabouts and 
They’ve come to 


PHEBE. 
their brother is down stairs. 
spend the day, they says, with our young ladies 
and Master Philip. 

Mrs. Jones. Why didn’t you tell them, Phebe, 
without troubling me, that the children were gone 
to spend the day with their Aunt Sophy ? 

Puene. I did, ma’am; but they said they 
wouldn’t mind eatin’ dinner with you and playin’ 
in the play-room till Master Phil and the young 
ladies come home. 

Mrs. Jones. Go down this instant, before they 
take their bonnets off, and tell them I cannot have 
them stay. Don’t affront them if you can help it, 
for Mrs. Gadabout is dreadfully touchy. But their 
Haven't I sent 
my own children out to get ridofthem? Phebe, 

calling after her,) say I don't expect the children 
home till ten o'clock to-night. 


staying is out of the question. 


. , , : 
Phebe goes down stairs, and in a few moments 


returns.| 


Puese. They say, ma'am, the woman what 
fetched them is gone back agin, and they don’t 
know the way home. 

Mrs. Jones. Then you must send Tom home 
with them. Happen what may, they cannot stay. 

Pueve. Yes, ma’am,I will. I'll be rale glad 
to get them off myself, sich troublesome little 
Hessians as they is. 


[ Phe he goes. 


she re-appears, somewhat flurried.) 


Soon after, the door bell rings, and 


Puese. Oh, ma'am, there’s Miss Patty and 
Miss Kitty Pinchup down stairs, and they says 
that being as Mr. Jones told ’em, as he was a 
passin’ their winder this morning, that he warn’t 
a comin’ home till night, they’ve brought over 
their work to keep you company and spend a so- 
ciable day with you. 

Mars. Jones. Grant me patience! Did I[ not 
tell you, Phebe, to say to everybody that I was 
particularly engaged,-and could see no one? 

Purse. Indeed, I did tell ’em so, ma'am, but 
they would not listen. They said they knowed 
you wouldn’t mind them, and Miss Patty said 
they could come up and set in your room with 
you quite neighborly. 

Mas. Jones. I must go down, I see, and make 
some excuse to get rid of them. Go down, 
Phebe, and say I will be with them presently. 


MAGAZINE AND 


LADY’S BOOK. 


[Rises in great veration.] What shall I do? 
‘The whole of my upper row at the dentist’s, and 
Miss Paity’s eyes are as sharp as augers! I 
must tie up my face and say I am in trouble with 
my teeth, which will be no lie, for gracious knows 
they give me trouble enough, and expense too. 
Intolerable old women! We shall have to leave 
the neighborhood solely to get rid of them. 


[Door bell rings, and Phebe appears immediately } 


Puese. Oh, ma’am, Miss Forward, the man- 
tuamaker, ’s down stairs, and she says the lady 
she was engaged to is taken sick all of a sudden, 
and so she’s come here instead; and she’s fetched 
your cloak and all your work along, ’cause she 
says she won't have another going-out day to 
give you these six weeks. 

Mrs. Jones. Bless me, Phebe, how can you 
be so provoking? You know we’ve no dinner in 
the house fit to give the woman to eat. 


Puezse. Yes, ma’am, I know. But what can 
Ido? She’s tuck off her things and got tu work, 


and Miss Kitty is a talkin’ most agreeable to her; 
and Miss Patty is a lookin’ over your merinur 
and your linings, and passin’ her ‘pinions ’pon 
"em as if she’d bought and paid for ’em. 

Mrs. Jones. Go down and tell Miss Forward 
I will speak with her in a few minutes. 


[Goes to the glass to replace her cap, &c., and tie 
Phebe goes. The be ll rings, and 


she re-appears ] 


i her jaws. 
J 


Press. Ma'am, there’s a gentleman down 
Stairs wants to see you. 

Mrs. Jones. Why, Phebe! 

Puese. [Whimpering.] Well, ma'am, I can’t 
help it. I told him how it was, but he wouldn’t 
mind me. 
and over, but it don’t do some people no good to 
tell them that. He told me to say that he wasa 
werry old friend from the country, and would 
La! ma’am, he’s 


I said you was petickler engaged over 


wait till your hurry is over. 
got ona hat as-big as a wash-tub, and he’s rale 
outlandish to be sure. 

Mrs. Jones. Phebe, I cannot see him. I 
know it is Humdrum Longwind, and if I godown 
he will never go. ‘Tell him he must call again. 

Puese. Blessme, ma’am, it won’t do no good. 
He’s determined to stay; and Miss Patty and 
Miss Kitty is a entertainin’ of him, and they’re 
all a laughin’ and a talkin’ and enjoyin’ them- 
selves wonderful, and Miss Forward can’t hardly 
do no work, she’s so tickled. 

Mrs. Jones. Was ever woman so beset? 
What shall I do? [Sits down.] 

Puese. Bless us! there’s that bell agin! 


[Goes—and returns in great distress.] 


Puese. Oh, ma’am, here’s your uncle, Mr. 
Hardmoney, from Bucks county; he’s just druv 
up to the door all besplashed; and he says he’s 
come to stay till to-morrow. And Tom ain’t 
come home from Miss Gadabout’s yet; and there 
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ain’t nobody to take the horse and cheer to the 
livery stable. 

Mrs. Jones. Oh, Phebe, this is dreadful! 
To think of Uncle Hardmoney’s coming to town 
on this day of all the days in the year, when 
there is not a thing in the house fit to eat, every- 
thing topsy-turvy, and Mr. Jones away for the 
whole day. I declare, if I was not afraid uncle 
would leave us out of his will, I would put on my 
And if I did 
say I was ill, I am sure it would be no more than 
the truth, for I am fairly worried sick with the 
vexations of the day. 

Puese. Well, ma’am, it is werry perwoking, 
to be sure, but ‘‘ what can’t be cured must be 


night-cap and go siraight to-bed. 


endured ;’’ and we must make the best of it, pe- 
tickler as the old gentleman's rich. 
Mrs. Joni 


sible remark of yours. 


True, Phebe; that’s a very sen- 
Go down, child, and tell 
Maria she must give up her washing and get to 
work and help us get up a dinner; and let Jane 
come to me for orders for market; and send Tom 
to hunt for Mr. Jones; and do you, Phebe, step 
in and see about the parlor fire. Ill dy myself, 


and be down stairs in a few minutes. 


great tribu- 


{ Phebe goes,and prese nily returns in 


tation. | 


———— 


tv > 
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Farr Queen of May, the bright young May, 


Queen of this little band so gay— 
Sweet flow’ry queen, to thee all hai! 
} } 


We bring thee flowers both bright a 





The Winter's storms have passed away, 
And Spring has brought us beauteous May ; 


The world again assumes the guise 





It wore when pure in Paradise ; 

The flow’ry god hath walked the earth 

And eailed the blossoms into birth; 

His foot hath been on ev'ry hill 

And by the side of ev’ry rill; 

With green robes he hath clothed the plains 
And decked them with soft flow’ry chains; 
And we o'er all have joyful been 

To gather gifts for our fair queen 

To deck thy dark and glossy hair, 

We bring thee blossoms fresh and fair; 
We've plucked them wet with morning dew, 
Of ev’ry shade. of every hue: 

We caught them slumbering in their beds, 
With folded arms and drooping heads, 
Whilst little fairies. at their freaks, 

Sported and played upon their cheeks, 

And kissed their eyelids gentuy closed, 


Or in their capsules wet reposed, 
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Puese. Oh, ma’am, Mariar Ann’s gone home 
and left the kitchen all at sixes and sevens, with 
the wash a standin’ in the middle of the floor, 
*cause she says she won’t stay nowheres where 
she’s starved; and Tom ain’t come home from 
Miss Gadabout’s yit; and Miss Sophy she’s goin’ 
out herself, and is sent the children all home agin. 
[Mrs. Jones raises her hands and eyes in despair. 
What shall I do—what shall [ 
do? [ { loud noise is heard. 

Puese. Oh, dear! what’s that? 


Mrs. Jones falls 
Phebe re- 


Mrs. Jones. 


[Phebe runs out of the room. 
back in her rocking-chair in dismay. 


enters, wringing her hands.} 


Puese. Oh, ma’am, ma’am! Master Phil has 
throwed the box of philosopher matches into the 
kitchen stove, and the chimbley is a roarin o’ fire; 
and Jane’s upsot the stew-pan of bilin’ hash all 
over her feet, and she’s a screamin’ murder; and 
the boys in the street is a hollerin’ fire; and the 
horse and cheer’s backed itself down tie airy ; 
and, oh! worser than all, Miss Patty and your 
uncle is a whisperin’ together in the back parlor, 


and I’m sure she’s a wheedlin’ of him!! 


i 


Mrs. Jones clasps both hands to her ears, and the 


curtain drops.]} 


AY-DAY QUEEN. 


Just drinking in their fill of bliss, 

With dewy bath and balmy kiss, 

Ere yet the hery god of day 

Should drive them with his beams away. 
Such are the gifts, O queen, that we 

With hearts of love, present to thee. 

And we have twined for thee this wreath, 

Breathed on by the flow'r-god’s breath, 

Which thus I place upon thy brow, [Crowns her 

And own thee as our sovereign now— 

The sovereign of this band so gay, 

The (ueen 

Here i 


The monarch of this loyal train, 





the happy Queen of May! 


low’ry palace reign, 





While we, with loving hearts and true, 
Are proud to pay thee homage due, 
Aid yield obedience to thy sway, 
Queen of the sweet and flow’ry May. 
And now around thy royal throne 


ll garlands rich and rare be strown; 





purple, pale, and dark deep red, 
Promiscuously around thee spread, 
Shall with their mingled fragrance meet 
And yield a perfume pure and sweet 


Then hail! all hail! fair Queen of May— 


Queen of this lit : 


tle band so gay! 








HOW 


FORTUNATE! 


BY A STRAY WAIF ON THE STREAM OF TIME. 


““Wuart luck !’’ exclaimed one. 
‘* How fortunate !”’ 

And “‘ How fortunate !’’ 
body. 

Without acknowledging any faith in the maxim 
that “‘ what everybody says must be true,’’ we 
are obliged to confess that it did appear fortu- 
nate—most Harry Hinchman had 


drawn a prize inthe lottery !—aye, and that, too, 


responded another. 
was echoed by every- 


fortunate. 


at a time when money was most needed to save 
him from impending ruin. 
the prize was unknown even to his most intimate 
friends; he was wise enough not to trust them 
with the secret ; but it must have been consider- 
able, for it proved sufficient to free him from all 
his embarrassments, and give him a fresh start 
in life. 

How fortunate ! 

And whe was Harry Hinchman? asks some 
Alas! he was nobody. At 
least society said he was nobody. Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, whose eldest daughter read all the fashion- 
able novels, and took music lessons from a pro- 
fessor with bushy whiskers and imperial, to fit 
her for matrimony, Mrs. Tompkins said he was 
nobody; and so did Mrs. Nokins, who never 


inquisitive reader. 


used her front door when she ought to be out of 


town: while Mr. Jones, the cobbler’s son, who 
kept a finding store in Pearl street, and did not 
owe more than twice his capital, turned up his 
nose at him—metaphorically speaking—for the 
nose of said Jones naturally looked upwards, as 
if it preferred the breath of Heaven to the per- 
fume exhaling beneath it. Aye, Caleb Jones, 
Esquire, as he styled himself, turned up his nose 
at him; and if that is not authority enough for 
saying that Harry was nobody, I should like to 
know what is. Harry Hinchman was nobody 
therefore—except on rent and training days, and 
then he passed muster as somebody till the land- 
lord and the militia officer were done with him, 
and then he sank back again into a nonentity. It 
is true, he was honest, frugal, and industrious, 
but he was poor. It was a terrible crime on his 
part, and the world made him feel that it was so; 
but he could not help it. He had married early 
in life—what business had he to do so!—and the 
necessary expenses of a rapidly increasing family 
had bound him to his poverty. It is singular 
what a number of mouths gather around your 
poor man’s board. While the wealthy are mi- 
serable for want of an heir, the poor have an heir 
for every sixpence. Harry had more heirs than 
sixpences. By a system of rigid economy, how- 
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The exact amount of 


ever, by avoiding debt in every shape, he had 
succeeded in maintaining a respectable appear- 
ance for years; but sickness came at length, 
bringing other misfortunes in its train, and in a 
few months afterwards he was a ruined man. 
He struggled nobly to retrieve his affairs, but 
Every day found 
Debts, 


his efforts were unavailing. 
him becoming more and more involved. 
unavoidably contracted, pressed heavily upon 
him, crushing his spirit and numbing his energies 
with the petty stings that accompany poverty ; 
the unjust suspicions of impatient creditors, and 
the slighting coldness of summer friends. He 
had been ejected from the house which he had 
inhabited for years, in consequence of his ina- 
bility to meet the last quarter’s rent, and he was 
rapidly sinking into actual want, when the prize 
in the lottery came, and raised him at once to 
comparative affluence. 

How fortunate ! 

““We shall be happy at last, dear Mary,’’ he 

exclaimed, as he hastened home to his wife with 
the joyful intelligence. ‘* We shall be happy at 
last. The tide has turned, and fortune is before 
us.”” 
And they were happy; for a time, at least. 
Comfort returned to the lately wretched home, 
and the bitter humiliations of poverty were re- 
placed by the obsequious attentions so flattering 
to the vanity of all human bipeds. The discern- 
ing public were beginning to perceive that there 
was something in the nobodies after all. So- 
ciety was putting on its spectacles to look at the 
gold. 

Mary Hinchman was no heroine of romance ; 
there was none of the poetry of nature about her. 
She never stood shivering on the back stoop— 
piazza we mean—looking unutterable nothings 
at the moon, and sighing after imaginary worlds ; 
but she was a capital housewife, and provided 
excellent dinners. Do you suppose it took the 
world long to make the discovery ? 

It is wonderful how numerous soon became 
the friends of the Hinchmans; or, rather, it 
would appear wonderful, were it not an esta- 
blished fact that summer friends and toadstools 
have an equally rapid growth. Yet we do the 
poor toadstool a wrong by the comparison, for it 
will spring to life in the damp, dark cellar, while 
the other only exists in the full blaze of the 
golden day. While the storm was raging around 
him, Harry had sought for them in vain—not the 
toadstools, but the friends—but in the sunshine 


that followed they flourished in abundance. 
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They were most profuse in their offers of ser- 
vice, too; aye, and they were sincere in their 
offers—some of them, at least—for, through their 
interest, Harry obtained a lucrative situation in a 
moneyed institution. Where, matters not. 

How fortunate. 

Was it not? Was not the world right when it 
exclaimed ‘“‘ How fortunate?’’ We shall see 
presently. 

A year passed away, and the prosperity of the 


} 


Hinchmans still appeared to be on the increase. 


fashionable, and removed 


The nobodies becam« 
to an elegant mansion up town, with bath rooms 
res, foldi 
s. ‘Tompkins began to visit her 
Hinchman, while Mr. Jones’s nose 


' ‘ } 


; 
.venward at the sight of our hero. 


} ] 


and gas fixti loors and marble man- 





e condescension to ask Harry to 


a note for him; not that he required it, 





end 
1 ! It was his way of showing his esteem for 
3 trends nd he was begi ning to look on 
Harry as his friend. Assuredly the H imans 


were becoming somevdodies, 

As Harry had said, the tide had changed. He 
egan to be tedas arisingman. L[lis attention 
to business and untiring industry, won for him 
His character 


7 
unimpeachable, and he 


} 
pioyers. 


soon rose from a subordinate situation to one of 


} ] 


the highest trust and responsibility. 

The postman discovered that he was the bearer 
of despatches to—Henry Hinchman, Esq 

And yet 1 happiness of our hero did not ap- 
pear to 1 rease WI! h his prosp¢ rity. To the 


world, it is true, all seemed bright and fair; but 
it home, in the privacy of domestic life, there 


In the midst of his 





was a bitter change. 
troubles he had been an attentive husband and 


an affectionate father. He had borne 





misfortune with a calm spirit and an unruffled 


, " } 
¢ mpe r; but now he become restiess and 


irritable. Surrounded by all the luxuries that 


wealth could procure, he was captious about 
, , 
An over-done leg of mutton put him in 


} 


, 
Let it not be understood that this was the im- 


mediate result of his 


good fortune. Far from it 
For the first eighteen months after drawing the 


prize he enjoyed life to the utmost. The change 


was gradual; so gradual as to be barely percep- 
tible for a long, long time. 


His wife felt that he 


was becoming an altered man; yet even she 
rather felt than knew it. She found that he was 
becoming subject to fits of gloomy abstraction, 
which, upon being remarked, suddenly gave 


place to an equally unnatural exuberance of spi- 
rits. But this she attributed to the harassing 


nature of his new business. Such was his own 


explanation of the cause, and she, like a dutiful 


believed him, although she 


e how one who had 


spouse, 


implicitly 
could not help wonderi1 en- 
dured real misfortune so well, could thus suc- 


cumb to petty annoyances. 
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She was in hopes that their continued pros- 
perity would restore him to his former disposi- 
tion; but as time advanced the gloom upon his 
spirit increased, and to it was added a degree ot 


ty, and even moroseness, which she 


irascibil 


found difficult to endure. He slept no longer as 


he was wont to sleep. His rest was broken by 


strange and feverish starts. His mind was evi- 
de ntly ill at ease. 


His children be 


had hitherto only been a 


can to fearh 





n, and Mary, who 
customed to the honey 
of married life, began to complain that the vine- 
gar was rather sour; but finding that it was not in 
her power to eflect any change, she prudently 
consoled herself tor her domestic unhappiness by 


purchasing a newer set of French chairs, in the 


‘Tompkins, might 


W hy she s¢ lected Mrs. Tompki 3 


hope that her new friend, Mrs. 
die ot envy. 
for her victim is a mystery we do not pretend to 
fathom; but her charitable desire was nearly 


gratified. Greenwood would have been graced 


with an additional monument if Mrs. T. had not 


ntally discovered that she could obtain 






, , 
lars more than those 


Mrs. Hinchman, had 


t would cost fifty de 


which her dear friend, 
bought. 
IF'rom that moment arace of rivalry began be- 


two ladies, resulting in great benefits 


tween the 
to fashionable tradesmen, and greater injury to 
—some body "s por kets. We were inconsiderate- 
ly about to write their husbands, but a moment's 


reflection Ww show our readers that we speak 


wiser in saying somebody's. The husbands of 
fashionable wives a 


for their creditors. 


re occasionally only disbursers 


17 


Hinchman chafed considerably at his wife's 


— 
extravagance; but as he had acquired a habit of 


chafing at everything, she paid little attention to 
it, especially as she found that her bills were 


aid, or promised to be 


paid, sometime or other 
She did not inquire too curiously which of the 
was Hinchman’s affiir, or, 


two it was; that 


rather, his creditors’. If they were satisfied with 


promises, why it was laudable in her te gratify 
them with as many asthey could digest. If they 
became sufferers in the end, who would sympa- 
thize with them for their losses. All the pity 
the world can spare is for the wealthy spévulator, 
whose bankruptcy ruins a hundred of the indus- 
trious poor. What are the sufferings of starving 
mecha 
the man who has to give up his champagne sup- 


es incomparison with those endured by 


pers—lior a 
‘Time rolled on, and everybody began to ex- 


Hinchmans live 


claim, “‘ How high the !’’ while 
some of the reflecting began to wonder how long 
it would last. 

They were not kept long in suspense on the 
One day Hinchman disappeared. 
‘‘ He has absconded!’’ exclaimed some. 

The eyes of Mrs. Tompkins actually grew 
brilliant when she heard them. 

‘“‘ He’s gone to Texas!’’ responded others. 
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Mrs. Tompkins was in a state of excitement 
for a week: she could only sit down on the edge 
of her chair for five minutes atatime. ‘I knew 
how it would end,”’ she exclaimed to her coterie 
**Such nobodies to 
Pugh! I 
warrant me Hinchman has left plenty of creditors 
It is shameful to de- 


of confidential somebodies. 
set themselves up as equal to us. 


to suffer by his roguery. 
fraud poor people so!’’ 

Mrs. Tompkins had a right to be virtuously in- 
dignant. Mr. T. had only once taken the benefit 
of the act. 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder if he had robbed his em- 
ployers, and gone to enjoy the fruits of his vil- 
lainy in Europe,’’ she added. 

She was wrong in the latter part of her con- 
Harry had taken a longer journey. He 


had committed suicide! A vague suspicion that 


yecture. 


his employers intended an investigation of his ac- 
counts, had terrified bim into the commission of 
the fatal deed. 
confession, acknowledging embezzlements to the 


Among his papers was found a 


MAGAZINE AND 


LADY’S BOOK. 


amount of nearly seventy thousand dollars. They 
were found to exceed that sum. But how had the 
money been spent? 

His confession stated that the drawing of his 
first prize had awakened in him a spirit for lot- 
tery gambling, over which, at last, he had no 
He had kept for a long time within his 
income; but the inducements of a “splendid 
scheme’”’ had at length tempted him to appropri- 
ate a small sum of his employers in his poases- 
sion, for the purchase of tickets. He fully in- 
tended to replace it immediately, but home ex- 


control. 


penses swallowed up the whole of his salary, and 
his tickets proved blanks. 
low him from one peculation to another. 
he nearly retrieved himself by drawing half of a 
capital prize, but he was still a few thousands 
short. Shall we go on? 

The end was despair and death. 

How fortunate ! 
Is our sketch a fiction ? 


It is needless te fol- 
Once 


No. 





BY W. 

My hopes, sweet lady, and their chain, 

Are broken by thy sad decree ; 
And here, at midnight’s silent wane, 

I breathe my blighted love for thee 
From yon celestial dome of night, 

Through dreamy clouds, with peerless eyes, 
The spirit stars are giinting bright, 

Like ¢-amonds scattered o’er the skies. 


Though all on high is pure and bright, 
The things of earth look dark to me; 
And if my forehead wears no light, 
’Tis shaded with the thoughts of thee. 
Thou art the spirit of my lyre 
The Sappho sweet, to whom belong 
The gift of angels, and the power 


To charm within the realms of song. 


Tis bliss to part as we have met, 
The few sweet words that thou hast spoken, 
Shall cheer me till my star hath set, 
Though every link of life be broken— 
‘Tis sweet to feel that all I’ve lost 
May linger still in mem'ry’s sky ; 
‘Twill soothe awhile.the pang it cost, 


And lull my heart’s lamenting sigh. 


Oh! think of this when time hath flung 

A veil of sadness o’er my name, 
Think of the love that ever clung 

To thee with an undying flame— 
Recall the bright and social hours 

That blessed us with their golden wing, 
That kissed the rosy lips of flowers, 

And taught the gentle birds to sing 


H 


HOPELESS LOVE. 


In thy sweet home where first we met, 
Where first my heart to thine did thrill, 
Where every hope of life was set, 
My spirit lingers with thee still— 
There have I listened to thy voice 
rill from mine ear it cannot fade, 
Have fe 
With music that thy fingers made. 


teach sleeping nerve rejoice 





Where shall I go to mourn thee less ?— 
Where pleasure revels mid the gay ” 
Ah, no Alas! forgetfulness, 


Mirth cannot teach the heart alway. 
To me thou wert a lovely dream, 

A lone. bright star in being’s sky— 
Phat 


hen leaves the saddened heart to sigh. 


lerrds awhile its tender beam, 


And so farewell, sweet lady; yet 
Remember earth contains one heart 

That clings to thee with fond regret— 
Then let us not as strangers part 

Though deep and mournful is the thought 
That we may never meet again; 

With coldness had thy lips been fraught, 


| 


Pride would have hushed my bosom’s pain 


Oh! would that we had met in time, 
In earlier days and. favored hours, 
When peace and joy, and hopes were mine, 
And life’s young path was strewn with flowers 
But now “twere vain to check the grief 
Slow rankling in my bosom’s core, 
I only find in sighs relief, 
To think that we may meet no more 




















BLANCHE TREVOR'S 


VISIT TO 


TRENTON FALLS, AND ITS 


CONSEQUENCES. 


BY MARIE ROSEAU. 


‘* How strange that, after all, you should marry 
Ernest Barker!’’ exclaimed Mary Grey, to her 
triend Blanche Trevor, as the latter blushingly 
acknowledged her engagement to the gentleman 
named. 

The blush deepened upon the face of Blanche, 
but she made no reply. 


Her friend seemed to feel the impropriety of 


the exclamation, and she said, in a gentle tone— 

‘* Forgive me, dear Blanche; for the surprise I 
manifested; I should have better controlled my 
thoughts; but I could not help feeling wonder 
that you should marry Ernest Barker afier’’— 
here Mary hesitated, fearing to proceed, lest in- 
advertently she should again express a thought 
that might wound the heart of her friend. 

“Allow me to finish the remark for you, 
Mary,’’ said Blanche, speaking quite composed- 
lv. ‘*You would have said, after my having 
once, by a chilling manner, given him to under- 
stand that his attentions were disagreeable to me; 
and afier having spoken slightingly of him, de- 
nouncing him as an awkward, unintelligent young 
man. ‘There is no necessity for an apology: it is 
J who should bear the blame of your present feel- 
ings.’’ 

Mary paused, again in a dilemma as to what 
answer she should make; and Blanche resumed 
the conversation in a pleasant tone. 

‘** Did I tell you the story of my visit to Tren- 
ton Falls, Mary ?”’ 

‘**No,”’ replied her companion. 

‘“* Well, then, it was as I was on my way to 
Elfindale with Uncle Frank. He proposed the 
visit immediately after we had left Albany, and I 
gladly assented, for I had never been there. 

‘* Uncle had business in Utica, which detained 
him until after the stage had left for Trenton. We 
took a private conveyance, at so late an hour, that 
it was nearly tea time when we arrived at our 
destination; and, of course, too late to make a 
tour of the falls before night. I was more than 
consoled by my uncle suggesting that, as there 
would be a bright moonlight, we should go in the 
Trenton Falls by moonlight! The 
plan delighted me. I 


evening. 
recollected the glowing 
description of the scene, as once given by an en- 
thusiastic gentleman. ‘True, with that remem- 
brance came also the thought of how aghast two 
or three of his audience had been at the bare idea 
of any one tempting Providence by‘a visit, at such 
Yet this 
did not cloud the bright anticipation, for I felt a 


an hour, to a place so very dangerous. 


strong confidence in the wisdom and protection 
of uncle, and further reflected that the gentle- 
man previously mentioned (a man of sense, too) 
had reasoned that, with proper care, there was no 
real danger ; particularly, since the steps and pas- 
sages along the falls had been repaired. 

“The hotel was very much crowded, and this 
occasioned some delay in procuring an apartment 
for me. At last three young ladies offered to 
share the same bed, and allow me the small room 
occupied by a third, for one night, (we were to 
leave in the morning,) and I was ushered into it 
just as the tea bell was ringing. My traveling 
dress was thick with dust, and though the long 
ride had sharpened my appetite, yet it was impos- 
sible to make my appearance in such a costume. 
I was opening my carpet- bag to get out something 
clean, when the young lady whose room I occu- 
pied, (a Miss Smith, of Philadelphia,) came to the 
door with an offer of assistance. I objected, on 
the plea of detaining her from tea. In the plea- 
santest manner possible, she persisted in remain- 
ing with me; and, after a few more demurs, I 
consented. We ordered tea in our own room ; 
and when I had hastily relieved my appetite and 
prepared for the walk, I met uncle in the parlor. 
You know how good he is at meeting with ac- 
quaintances everywhere, so it w ill not surprise you 
to hear that I found him in one corner of the room 
closely engaged in conversation with an elderly 
and a young gentleman. The face of the latter 
was singularly familiar. I tried to account for the 
familiarity, but could not. The recollection was 
accompanied by an unpleasant association, which 
confused my memory the more, because there 
was something quite pleasing in the expression. 
I could only presume him to be some traveling 
companion, whom I had seen while in an uncom- 
fortable position; such as standing, while the 
baggage was being called out, under a bright 
canopy formed by the burning rays ofa July sun, 
on the deck of the ferry boat between New York 
and Jersey City, (all the seats being appropriated 
by the ‘excursion passengers,’ journeying at half 
price). Very soon, uncle perceived me, and in- 
troduced me to his friends, Judge Benton and 
Mr. ——; but the last name was lost entirely, 
and I was left in ignorance as to the appellation 
of the young gentleman, whose countenance was 
so familiar. 

‘*« * When you are ready for your walk, Blanche, 
we will be glad to accompany you,’ my uncle 
said, almost immediately after the introduction. 

‘** Again I sought my little room, and returned 
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bonneted and shawled for our ‘ crazy enterprise,’ 


as aunt has since been pleased to denominate it. 

‘“* The young gentleman halted for an instant in 
the doorway, and then perceiving that uncle had 
appropriated Judge Benton to himself, (they were 
on the same side in politics, and it was Presi- 


dential election year,) he hastily offered his arm. 


‘*Tt is too bad of uncle t 


repeat names so In- 
distinctly. I would have given a great deal to 
iave known the name of my companion, particu- 


ariv on account of the familiarity which | had 


detected in his face by the dim light of the par- 


lors. ‘hen there was for a while an evident con- 


fusion and restraint in his manner, which I could 
ot understand, that rved to increase my curi- 
In a short time this wore off, and he spoke 
unresirainedly. You know what an abundance 
| as the conversation pro- 
had no other desire than to listen si- 
lently to his enthusiasm and good sense. 

‘* We had reached the h 
transfixed to the spot, overpowered by the sensa- 
tions which the scene produced. My companion 


1 by the same 


hest fall, and I stood 


was silenced emotions; and uncle 
and Judge Benton had disappeared—lI don’t know 
where. I afterwards forgot to inquire ; but I be- 
lieve they passed on, with minds so closely co- 
vered by the intricate webs of politics, that there 
Was no interstice through which a single other 
thought might then edge its way into the interior. 
Even Trenton Falls by moonlight failed to pierce 
Take my advice, Mary, and never 
marry a politician. 

‘“*Oh! what a glorious sight it was! 


the film. 


There 


were the hig! very far above our 


rocks, far, 
heads, their summits crowned with the tall, dark 
pine trees; nearly on a level with us were the 
white foaming waters, sending outa bright shower 
of gems that sparkled in our sight, and then min- 
cled with the silver current that fell into the 


ny feet below us. My eyes for an 


abyss so m 
instant turned towards the face of my companion. 


I shall never forget the emotion pictured there, 


as he gazed on y unconscious of my pre- 


secmin 
sence. 
‘We kept the same attitude for some minutes, 


and then, without speaking, he led me a little in 
the rear; for, unheeding of danger, we had been 


of the rocks. Again 


we stood silently looking on for a time, and then, 


standing on the very ed 
with a simultaneous movement, we ascended the 
steps to the portico of the half-way house. 

‘** Will you go over the rest of the falls? or 
are you too much fathgued for further exercise ?’ 
my companion asked. 

‘I was tired, and, besides, felt no desire for 
any further magnificence. My enthusiasm had 
been raised to its utmost point, and seemed like 
the cord of an instrument, which being tuned to 
its highest pitch, one more effort will sunder; but 
I thought it selfish to say no, when, perhaps, he 
might prefer proceeding, and I hesitated. He 
seemed to read my thoughts, for he continued — 
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‘***T took the whole route myself last evening, 
and found the distance longer than I anticipated, 
though not too long for me. If you wish to go, it 
will give me much pleasure to gratify you.’ 

‘*] declined, and proposed waiting where we 
were for uncle and Judge Benton. 

‘We sat together on the portico, looking out 
upon a scene of romantic grandeur; I listening 
attentively as his eloquent voice spoke of Nature 
and of the God of Nature; for, with Cowper, he 
thought, 


‘Acquaint thyself with God if thou wouldst taste His 


works.’ 


‘‘In the daytime, strictly speaking, his face 
might not have seemed handsome ; but there was 


a high degree of intellectuality in it, which, joined 





to a pleasing expression, would have made him 


appear to advantage in any light. You know the 
effect the moonlight has in softening down all im- 


perfections and giving new beauty; and as the 


reflected beams fell upon his face, it looked sin- 


gularly beautiful. There is something very at- 


tractive to me in seeing a strong, gifted mind 


given up, with all its high attributes, solely to 





Heaven, and with humble reverence submitting 
to the guidance of a higher power. One who, 
wherever he may be, never forgets that he is a 
Christian. I felt then as in the presence of a 
mind vastly superior to any I had ever before met. 
We were both too deeply engaged to hear the 
footsteps of uncle and his friend, until they were 
standing close beside us. 

‘** Well, Ernest, have you taken good care of 
Blanche during my absence ?’ he inquired. ‘ But 
there is no need of an answer,’ he 





continued ; 


‘for the fact of your not having tired her to death 
by dragging her the entire distance, proves you to 
be fully competent to the charge, and I may safely 


entrust her to yo ir care in Fre turning.’ 


‘* At another time I should have been provoked 


seeint d dis- 
} 


posed to cast off his responsibility as my guardian, 


: 
at the nonchalance with which uncle 


but then, I know not why, I was incapable of any 
k humility, (a singalar 


state for me to be in, you will read 


other feeling than a mec 





admit,) and 
Our 


y 





I silently took the offered arm of my guid 


companions kept quite near to us onthe way bac 


general. I felt but lit- 


and the conversation was 
tle inclination to talk, and uncle attributed my 


silence to fatigue. | could find no opportunity of 





having my curiosity gratified that nig 
taining the name of my unknown companion, and 
I went to bed still in a dilemma as to his identity. 
It was impossible to sleep, for my imagination 


was busily at work in vividly picturing the falls 


and surrounding scenery, with the face of my 
companion as it appeared in the calm moonlight. 
Who could he be? I tried to recall past remem- 
brances fur the purpose of finding out. Uncle 
had called lim ‘Ernest!’ Could he be Ernest 
I could not repeat the surname; for the 


—? 


tall, ungainly figure of a bashful youth presented 
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itself to my mind, and I repelled the thought as 
unjust to my talented companion of the evening. 
Sull I could not help tracing a strong resemblance 
of some sort, and I wondered at being able to do 
so, when they were so very unlike. The one so 
dignified and fascinating—the other so shy and 
awkward. For hours I lay in this restless state ; 
and when I closed my eyes for a few moments, it 
only assisted my imagination in picturing even 
more distinctly the rocks and trees, and water. 
At length I fell asleep, to dream that I walked 
through the gardens of Paradise guided by an 
angel, whose lineaments were strikingly like those 
of some earthly friend, and awakened earnestly 
entreating him to tell me what name he bore on 
earth, 

‘*T do not believe my slumber could have been 
of more than two or three hours duration, for when 
I became conscious of being still an inhabitant of 
earth, it was not more than five o'clock. Uncle 
had ordered our breakfast at six, so I determined 
to dress quickly and take a stroll over the plea- 
sure grounds belonging to the house. I had not 
walked far, when uncle met me. He was quite 
alone, and I was delighted at the prospect of hav- 
ing the mystery solved. Accordingly, the morn- 
ing salutations were hardly over, when I said— 

*** Do tell me, uncle, the name of the gentleman 
to whose care you consigned me last evening ?’ 

‘** Why, Blanche, is it possible you have for- 
gotten Ernest Barker?’ he asked. 

** * Certainly not,’ I replied; ‘but that was not 
he.’ 

***Tndeed it was,’ said my uncle. ‘ But I beg 
your pardon for having forgotten that he was no 
favorite with you when you knew him years ago, 
at Elfindale.’ 

‘*** You are joking with me,’ I said. 

‘** Tn what way ?’ he asked. 

‘* * With regard to Ernest Barker,’ I answered 
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***T am not,’ he replied. ‘ He is very much 
changed, I admit; but you must recollect that 
when you knew him he was just seventeen, a mere 
boy, whose whole life had been spent in the retire- 
ment of an invalid mother’s room. He was her 
only child, devotedly attached to her, and unwill- 
ing to pain her fond heart even by a very short 
absence. Before he was eighteen his mother 
died. He then went to college, and after graduat- 
ing with high honors, studied law with his uncle, 
Judge Benton. I can tell you, Blanche, that the 
young man has not his equal in the Union, nor 
ever had, even at the time when you, a foolish 
girl of sixteen, made sport of his awkward shy- 
ness. Then he was acting the part of an affec- 
tionate son, in devoting himself to cheer the few 
remaining years of a widowed mother’s life. He 
is now finishing the measure of usefulness in de- 
voting a naturally well endowed and richly culti- 
vated intellect to his country and to his God.’ 

‘*T felt too confused to answer, and uncle con- 
tinued— 

** * Judge Benton and his nephew return to Al- 
bany in the same conveyance withus. You have 
no objection to this arrangement I hope ?’ 

‘* A summons to breakfast relieved me from the 
necessity of giving anything further than a hasty 
assent to the plan; and I was glad of it, for a mix- 
ture of surprise and confusion nearly overpowered 
me. 

‘* You will not ask me, I know, dear Mary, to 
detail the whole story minutely to its end; and to 
tell how, after the charming of my fancy, my heart 
was won. Suffice it to say, that very soon I came 
to uncle’s conclusion, that eight years before I 
was a foolish girl not fitted to appreciate true 
worth, unless under a gilded exterior, and quite 
unable to judge of the best qualifications for a 
companion through life. Was I wrong in thus 


concluding ?”’ 
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MORNING. 


BY H. J. BEYERLE, M. D. 


‘Tis morning: the Light of the Day 
Is shedding his splendors abroad ; 
And Night, who held Earth in her sway, 
Obeying the commandment of God 
That light there should be on the face of the earth, 
Hiumbly retired 
As He desired, 
And submittingly bowed to the Prince who came forth, 
The Prince who to Day and its glory gave birth. 


My heart throbs with joy and delight, 
My breast with emotion is filled; 
I exult o'er the ravishing sight, 
O’er the pleasures which Nature instilled: 


The air is so sweet and the heavens are so blue; 
The birds are in play, 
And the flow’rs look so gay; 

The grass is so green, and al! seems so new, 


As it twitters and glitters bedecked with the dew. 


How sweet and celestial the hour; 
How charming and lovely the sight, 
When all is in leaf and in flower, 
And all is so clear and so bright! 
An emblem of Heaven, where Spring without end, 
Where daylight is reigning 
And joy never waning; 
Where all that is pleasing in harmony blend, 
And beauties exist which have never been penn’d. 


 ) 








ACROSS THE 


In the monthof A 1846,a large and mixed 
ywd of passengers left Callao, with the inten- 
n of ¢ he Isthmus of Panama, and 
aking the English steamer on the other side. 
This was the first trip of the Pacific steamers to 


ndia line, and as the 


umber of passengers was very great, and the 
mie own n Panama h id no reason tor ex- 
so great an rease to the average 
ion y call upon them here having been, 
heretofore, only about twenty-five arrivals by 
el ynit \ Litt packets, wnile our steamer 
had one hundred and thirty,) we had strong 
loubts as to the possil y of obtaining the re- 
us number of mules 
Among the | were some so much more 
prominent than others, that a small preparatory 
notice ot the m mav not be amiss. 


The butt of the party was a middle-aged man, 


whom [I shall call Birch; he was a constant 


source of amusement to us without being aware 
»f it, and richly he deserved all the ridicule and 


contempt expressed for him; being, perhaps, as 


creat an old reprobate as could be found, but en- 
deavoring to conceal his real character under the 
cloak of very deep piety—of all characters, one 


ff the most detestable; he was a perfect Dr. 





Cantwell. 


Our most amusing companion was a Captain 


Peacor k } 


who had recent!y been in command of 


one of the line of steamers in the Pacific, and 
was returning to England accompanied by one of 
officers, named Hulloway, a very clever 
We had an America neer, named Bart- 
ett, who had been emy { in surveying an 
ipracticable r a 0 over the Andes of 
Cl i very intel! t, clever man, but rather 
oo particular, and too ¢ ( usted, for a tra- 
vele rin those re ons ol sof discomfort 


; a thorough- 


tere 


' 1? 
bred cockney from London; and a noble speci- 


men of an old English gentleman and merchant, 
’ | T 

with a you English woman returning to Ja- 

naica r his charge, completed our imme- 
} party 

Afier a pleasant sail down the coast, on the 

Och of April we anchored in the Bay of Panama, 

mil from the town—the lowness of 

I lot ALOWwIN S$ to approac h more near- 

, 

In due course of ne we were boarded by 

a rey ie officers, and permission 

was given us to land. B ww? We werea 

med i from shore, and it was quite late 


rside to take us 





veiore some canoes Ci 


ISTHMUS OF 


PANAMA. 


I succeeded in getting a place in one loaded 


down with baggage, and as the wind was dead 
ahead, we had to beat the whole distance. How- 
ever, after narrowly escaping being run down 
by an enormous canoe, (no pleasant prospect, as 
the sharks of this bay are celebrated for their 
r } 


size,) we reached land at about eight o’clock—it 


veing then quite dark. As the tide 





was still 
low, we grounded about a hundred yards from 
the shore, above which we could just see the dim 


outline of the dark and towering walls of the 
fort. We were hailed from shore by old birch, 
who, having reached there before us, 


desirous that his trunk 


should be got on shore betore us. 


was very 
which was in our canoe) 
After a good 
deal of confusion, we succeeded in persuading 
some negroes to carry us on shore on their 
shoulde rs. 

It was fully an hour before our baggage was 
all brought on shore, and it was then carried up 
to the custom-house, which stood above us, on 
the top of quite a steep hill. ‘There it was de- 
posited under a portico, and we waited some 
time, but in vain, for some one to come and ex- 
amine it. Finding our stay useless, we deter- 
mined to go to the hotel and see after supper. 


We found the Jlote! del 


ng, four stories high; the dining-room and 


, 
istmo an immense 


kitchen being on the highest. ‘There being so 


many passengers to accommodate, there was, of 


course, great confusion, and a very poor supper 





was obtained with difficulty. The landlord was 


a lame man, who moved leisurely about upon 


one crutch, and seemed quite indifferent as to our 
k new he 


accommodation, as he had us all sale, 


his being the only hotel. However, to every 
1 


ed to him he promised a bed, and 
then moved off and thought 
} 


time alterwards he 


one who app! 


no more of it, until 


] } . ] 
some would be reminded of 


his promise, when he would renew it. 
} 
Atier supper, we went again to the custom- 


late by the lazi- 





house, and were det 
1 ’ 


ness and self-sufficiency of the officers. Indeed, 
what with this delay, and the difficulty of getting 
any place at the hote!, it was midnight before 
most of us got to bed. Mine was a matress, 
about three inches thick, laid upon a tile floor; 


however, I was so tired, that I slept soundly un- 


til three o’clock, when I was roused to start for 


Cruces. I had been fortunate enough to get two 


mules, but could only have them that day, so 


} ’ 


that it was impossible to remain a day in Pana- 


ma, as I had wished. Our party separated here, 


the Cruces and others the Gor- 





too, some tal 


rona road; while some had toremain a day from 
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. want of mules. I believe I have not mentioned 

‘that the reason of our great hurry was, that the 
English steamer on the other side sailed punc- 
tually on a certain day, and we had barely time 
to reach her. 


“ Nae man can tether time nor tide, 
The hour approaches, Tam maun ride ”’, 


Just so we felt it to be as we were getting our 


mules ready. The baggage was piled upon their 


backs to a most incredible height, and some of 


them had enormous loads. 

We paid our host the modest sum of three dol- 
lars for the (want of) accommodation we had re- 
ceived, and started. Our road lay through a 
very rich, open country for a few miles, after 
leaving the city, and we then entered upon all 
the beauties of a tropical forest, rich in all its 
primeval luxuriance. the 
would be cut through a mountain, and barely 
wide enough to get through; it would be diffi- 


Occasionally road 


cult to imagine a worse road, or one more near- 
ly impassable, than this must be during the 
rainy season; fortunately for us, we were using 
it just before the rains were expected to com- 
mence, and bad enough much of it was even 
then. The rainy season commences in May, 
and continues until November. 

Mostof the road, however, led through the fo- 
rest, and was tolerably good. Andsucha forest! 
The growth in many places was so thick as to 
prevent the eye from reaching more than a few 
feet within; trees of a mammoth size were laced 
together by vines and shrubbery, and constituted 
an impenetrable wall; blossoms and flowers of 
forth 
charm the senses; monkeys, parrots, and birds 


wondrous variety gave their sweets to 
of the most brilliant plumage and delightful 
song, met us at every step, while occasionally 
an enormous serpent would retire reluctantly 
from the road where it lay, and penetrate into 
the depths of the jungle. 

Certainly, nature can nowhere be viewed in a 
more luxuriant or primitive dress. 

We found Cruces to consist of several streets 
of mud houses, of one story, and generally two 
rooms. One house, however, was much larger, 
and of a better description than the rest, being 
built of boards. Here lived the great man of the 
place, an old Spaniard, who had lived very many 


the had 


complete ascendancy over the mixed population 


community, and acquired a 


years in \ 


of Indians and Negroes. They referred all mat- 
ters to his judgment, and he was looked upon as 
infallible. 

His house was the only one where we could 
use olf a 
Here 
we found several cots, but neither beds nor bed- 
fortunately, I had provided against just 
such a contingency, and had with me sheets and 


stop for the night, and he gave us the 


shed-room adjoining the main building. 


ding: 


1 
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pillows, so that I managed to get a very com- 
fortable night’s rest. 

During the afternoon we had to engage canoes 
for the next day ; and anumber of the inhabitants 
who owned canoes were sent for. ‘These fel- 
A great deal of 


sharp bargaining took place before we were all 


lows were called ‘* padrones.”’ 


suited, the old Spaniard acting as umpire be- 
tween both parties. I engaged one who pro- 
mised very liberally on the score of his boat's 
performances. His first price was fourteen dol- 
lars, but as it is a general rule in these parts to 
offer people half what they ask, I offered him 
eight. 
to the Don, we at last agreed upon ten dollars, 


After much talking, and many references 


for which I was to have a large canoe and two 
good hands. 

The old Don acted pretty fairly by us during 
the negotiations, not allowing us to be much im- 
posed upon, but very scrupulous to keep on the 
right side with the padrones ; and I have no 
doubt that, without his help, my first offer would 
have been accepted. The bargain being made, 
the old fellow told me to pay the padrone two 
dollars as a clincher, such being the custom, and 
no bargain being complete without it. The pa- 
drone agreed to have his canoe ready by sunrise 
the next morning, and we parted. But when the 
morning came, as I had expected, he was royally 
drunk, and entirely unable to do anything—my 
two do!lars having given him the means of hav- 
ing a frolic he was not disposed to miss. How- 
ever, the Don soon arranged the affair; he sent 
the padrone’s deputy to hunt up another man, 
and 
put at my disposal, without any regard to its 


in an hour or two the boat was ready and 


proprietor. 

During the delay I visited the Cathedral, an 
old shell of a building, very much dilapidated, 
and on one side almost entirely fallen down. 
The ornaments of the altar were of the most 
ordinary and paltry character, and the whole 
presented a more forlorn appearance than any 
Catholic church I haveeverseen. 1 imagine the 
contributions are rather slim, and barely support 
In front 
of the building were two fine old brass cannon, 


the priest without helping the church. 


which were formerly in the fort at Chagres, un- 
der the Spaniards. 

About ten o’clock I succeeded in getting off; 
but as it was so late that I could not reach Cha- 
gres before midnight, I determined to stop at 
Gorgona until next day, and have the pleasure ot 
meeting those of my fellow passengers who had 
chosen that route. As it was only five miles 


from Cruces, my day's journey was soon per- 


formed ; and a few hours after my arrival, the 
party I expected came galloping in. 

Gorgona is a much smaller and poorer place 
every way than Cruces, and much accommoda- 
tion was not to be looked for. There was a very 


large shed, however, and under it we arranged 
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all the seats and hammocks we could find, as 
well as the table, (for there appeared to be only 
one,) and here we spent a very pleasant day, 
having plenty of watermelons to eat, but little 
Fortunately, we had provided ourselves, 
before leaving the steamer, with tea, sugar, and 


else. 


liquors of various kinds, so we got along very 
well in the drinking line. 

Sut bed-time came, and then the fun com- 
menced. There was a large new house just 
erected, and not yet finished, in which we were 
all to sleep; it consisted of one large and one 
small room; the latter was given to the lady, 
and in the larger one were several hammocks 
and one cot. After a survey of the lodgings, the 
doctor and the cockney determined to sleep in 
their canoe, which was a large one. Holloway 
had a fine hammock, which he slung under the 
shed, and the rest of us decided upon trying the 


house. And, as a curious fact in natural history, 


which our resting-place gave us every means of 


testing, I will state that there are no fleas upon 
this part of the [Isthmus of Panama—perhaps 
the only spot in the world, under Spanish or 
Spanish American rule, of which this can be 
said. 

When we reached our house for the purpose 
found that old Birch, with his 
had gone before 


of retiring, we 
usual attention to number one, 
us and taken possession of the only cot, which, 
by all rules of propriety, should have been given 
to the English gentleman, who was much the 
oldest man of the party. The hammocks seemed 
to have been cut in two, lengthwise, to make 
them go farther; they were curiosities in their 
way, and the only manner in which we could lie 
in them was flat upon our backs; for upon any 
attempt at moving we were sure to tumble out. 

We turned in at last, and to prevent our talk- 
ing, (which we commenced, as we could not 
sleep,) Birch pretended to be asleep. He soon 
got over that notion. Bartlett, after several in- 
effectual attempts at lying comfortably, gave it 
up as a bad job, and made a bed out of two trunks 
and a carpet-bag, which didn’t suit him much 
better, for he laid groaning and grumbling all 
night. Peacock had taken sundry toddies before 
retiring, which, instead of making him sleepy, 
had made him musical, and he shortly com- 
menced singing. Finding it perfectly hopeless 
to think of sleeping, I joined in with the captain, 
and we sang till we were fairly exhausted, ac- 
companied all the time by the groans of Birch, 
who could have s’ pt if we had been quiet. 

At an hour before daybreak we assembled 
again under the shed, and getting the kettle on 
the fire, we soon had some tea to refresh us; 
and as soon as daylight appeared we made a 
Those who had slept in 
Observ- 


start In our canoes. 
their canoe had made an earlier start. 


ing the very sinewy and athletic proportions of 
one of my boat-hands, I made him all manner of 
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offers if he would beat all the other canoes. He 
promised to do his best; and did it so effectually, 
that we reached Chagres long before the others. 

A dense fog lay upon the river when we start- 
ed, but it was soon dispersed by the sun; and 
as soon as it was quite clear, I took a bathe in 
the river, which, after the night I had just spent, 
was highly refreshing. 

We passed old Birch first; he was alone in 
his canoe, and knowing no Spanish, he could not 
make his boatmen comprehend his wishes. We 
next passed the boat which had started so much 
before us; but we did not succeed in doing so 
until after a very long and actively contested 
race of at least five miles between the canoes ; 
the superior bottom of my head paddler decid- 
ing the contest. It was truly wonderful to see 
the exertions made by these men, who knew 
very well that they had a pull of fifteen hours 
duration beforethem. From 5 A. M.to8 P. M. 
(with the exception of the short interval of my 
bath), these oarsmen (or paddlers) never relaxed 
their efforts; and they seemed as fresh when we 
stopped as when we started. Both were very 
temperate, and, except once or twice, declined 
the spirits which I offered them, saying they 
would wait until they had performed their work. 

The scenery on the river is of the most beau- 
tiful and wildly romanticcharacter. Nature ap- 
pears in all the richness of a most luxuriant 
vegetation; the woods are filled with birds of 
brilliant plumage and charming song; along the 
banks stalks the white crane; the iguana darts 
along the limbs which overhang the stream; 
monkeys and parrots add their discordant chat- 
tering; and the whole forms one of the most ex- 
citing and interesting scenes through which one 
could pass. 

It was quite dark when we Our 
trunks were taken to the custom-house ti!l morn- 
ing, and we got shelter (it was not accommoda- 


arrived. 


tion) in a miserable shanty, where about a dozen 
of us were stowed into two very small rooms. 
Our shanty, however, poor as it was, was a favor- 
able specimen of Chagres, which is composed of 
the most forlorn and dirty-looking huts. This 
we saw next morning. 

At daylight we were again in motion; all our 
party had arrived during the night, and we soon 
arranged matters at the custom-house. We 
then chartered a large canoe (an enormous aflair 
to take us on board. After proceeding a short 
distance we turned a point, and there, in full 
view, lay the steamer “‘ Trent,’’ with the British 
colors flying; and all of us, whether Americans 
or English, united in a hearty cheer to that flag, 
which was a token to us that we had at last 
escaped the countries of ignorance, bigotry, and 
vice, and were passing from the annoyances of 
South American life to the solid comforts of an 
English home. 
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CHAPTER I. 


* She gave up all to share his fate, 
And now her presence makes the light 
That sunshine of his quiet home, 


That else were desolate.” 


Our readers will perhaps recollect the descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Edward Jackson, of Mr. ‘Town- 
send, the pastor of the Congregationalist Church 
—‘‘a tall, sad-looking man, who seemed to have 
learned sympathy through sorrow.”’ 

This last remark 
mude on almost every one when he first came 


conveyed the impression 
among them. He was always pale, as if from 
midnight watchings, and his large dark eyes at 
times seemed filled with an expression of unut- 
terable sorrow. Yet he was so gentle that the 
smallest child in his congregation ran to meet 
him, looking up into his face with confiding love ; 
and were any in affliction or distress, no one 
could suggest more hopeful words of consolation. 
He was always grave in manner, yet when he 
siniled, a beautiful light illumed his whole coun- 
tenance, giving it that expression which some of 
the old masters have delighted to portray in pic- 
” Indeed, ‘Aunt 
Underwood,’’ one of the oldest among his charge, 
often said she was sure “‘the Apostle John must 
have looked just like her pastor; and it was no 
wonder if he did—that the Master had loved him 
better than all the rest.’’ 

His wife was not unlike him in gentleness and 
forbearance, but her manner was entirely dif- 
ferent. She had been the petted only child of 
fond parents, who wondered, as did all her friends, 
at her acceptance of Mr. ‘Townsend, 
wealthy and distinguished men at the same time 
sought her love. 


tures of ‘the beloved disciple.’ 


when 


She had never been allowed 
one act of self-denial, for her wishes were antici- 
pated from her cradle, and now she laid aside 
the gayety and idleness of her luxurious life to 
become the sharer in the humble fortunes of the 
pastor of a village church. 

They had first met in the saloons of fashion, 
where the young lawyer so rapidly rising in his 
profession, and the 
Warner, were the observed of many eyes. But 


beautiful heiress Louise 
though it was only natural that mutual admira- 
tion should result in deep regard, no one dreamed 


that this would still continue when 


ur 


Townsend 

had become a mad religious enthusiast’’—so said 

his gayer friends—and avowed his intention of 
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forsaking the paths of wealth and ambition for 
that lowlier way which his Master had through 
suffering trod. 

Her parents argued and even plead in vain. 
Her duty to them would not admit that she 
should marry without their consent, yet she de- 
clared her intention of holding sacred the vows 
she had plighted to one whom she truly esteem- 
ed. When they saw that this resolution did not 
arise from a girlish sentimentality, but from a 
sincere conviction of duty and an entire change 
in her hitherto thoughtless character, opposition 
ceased. 

‘Let the child be happy in her own way,”’ 
said her father; and so they were united, and the 
fashionable world wondered, pitied them, and as 
soon forgot even their existence. 

None of their church to whom he came as a 
friend and a guide, knew of the self-denial Mr. 
Townsend had already practiced, or how dif- 
ferent was the quiet, humble life they now led, 
from that to which they had been accustomed. 
Mrs. 


wealthy, had, indeed, been borne to Rivertown, 


Rumors that Townsend’s family were 
but the inhabitants decided it could not be true 
when they saw how plainly she dressed and how 
studiously she avoided anything like display. 
True she had a piano, and for a long time some 
of the more rigid seemed disposed to consider it 
Mrs. Townsend was a fine 
musician, and did not feel herself called upon to 


an unpardonable sin. 


close her instrument forever, or silence the bril- 
liant voice on whose cultivation so much eare had 


“ 


been bestowed. Surely those are “righteous 
overmuch’’ who would deny us the most exqui- 
site and the purest of earthly pleasures—‘ the 
only one,’’ says Horace Walpole, “‘ we are sure 
So thought Mrs. 


Townsend, and so said her husband, as, after the 


of enjoying still in Heaven!”’ 


day’s weary duties were ended, he listened to 
the choral strains which Handel and Haydn 
have left to keep their memory forever in the 
hearts of men. 

*“*We fall on our knees with Mozart and rise 
on wings with Handel,’’ says a beautiful writer; 
and who among us has not felt a thrill of purest 
and most rapturous devotion when listening to 
the organ’s melting, surging strains, as well as 
the grander harmony of Nature in the pathless 
forest or beside the heaving ocean? 

It may excite wonder that with the dearest 
wish of his heart fulfilled, and faithfully dis- 
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charging the duties of his calling, Mr. Townsend 
should wear even at times a look of such pro- 
found sorrow. He would sit for hours with- 
out speaking, as if wrapped in painful thought; 
and when suddenly aroused from these moods, 
you might have noticed a wild expression dart 
from those mournful eyes, as if regretting a re- 
turn to actual life. This, however, he seemed to 
struggle against, and his young wife assisted him 
to du so by every gentle and winning attention, 
and by a never-failing cheerfulness. Some one 
who had first noticed this despondency in their 
pastor, remarked, also, the look of grateful love 
with which he grasped his wife’s hand as it left 
him, and whispered, *‘ Dearest Louise, you are 
indeed my guardian angel.’’ 

They had two children at the time Mrs. 
Jackson first made their acquaintance, and Ar- 
chie was soon the playmate of Henry ‘Townsend, 
and joined with him in a wondering admiration 
of his baby sister's first attempts to say “ mam- 


ma.’’ 
Mrs. Jackson saw with regret that Mr. Town- 
send’'s sad moments seemed to increase. He 


was not so guarded as formerly, and would often 
fall into these moody abstractions while she con- 
versed with his wife and the children played 
merrily together. Sometimes he sighed, so long 
and so deeply that they both looked up involun- 
tarily; and then Mrs. Townsend would strug- 
gle for an instant as if with hidden pain, and 
again enter into conversation as if nothing had 
occurred. 

A casual observer would have thought some 
gloomy remerse was preying upon his heart, and 
at last Mrs. Jackson came toa similar conclusion, 
and regretted that a morbid conscientiousness 
should lead him to sorrow so deeply over a fault 
that he must long ago have repented of, however 
dark or criminal it might have been. Mrs. Town- 
send never alluded to this peculiarity in her hus- 
band’s conduct, and Mrs. Jackson felt that she 
had no right to intrude upon her confidence. al- 
though within the last year they had become 


intimate and steadfast friends 


CHAPTER II 


Men said his brain was overcharged with thought. 
The blue veins branched distinctly on his temples; 
His lips had lost their fullness, and his blood 

Fied with hot haste unsummoned to his brow. 

He had grown captious, difficult, unlike 

His tormer self — Edit May 


Tue morning services were concluded. The 
day was oppressively warm, though it was yet 
early in the spring, and extempore fans in the 
shape of pocket handkerchiefs and hymn book 
covers had been actively in motion throughout 
the sermon. Mr. Townsend looked even paler 
than usual when he descended from the pulpit, 
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and stood in the centre aisle to speak with Dea- 
con Whiting, who awaited him there. Placing 
his hand kindly on the head of the little girl who 
clasped her father’s hand, he stood for an instant 
in earnest conversation, and then passed on, with 
a kind word for Meggie as he left her. 

Deacon Morrison bustled through the little 
crowd still lingering in the vestibule, and in- 
quired officiously for his health. 

“I was telling wife to-day,’’ said he, “that I 
shouldn’t wonder if you had a long spell of sick- 
ness, you've looked so pale lately and seemed so 


absent-minded—a brain fever or something of 


that sort,’’ he added, consolingly. 

A look of pain shot over the listener’s face, 
but he said, ‘“* The weather has been so oppress- 
ive the past week that it has unnerved me, 
particularly as I have had many visits to pay 
and several funerals to attend in the country. 
How are all your family ??’—and Mr. ‘Townsend 
made a movement to go forward. 

‘* Well as common, I believe,’’ was the reply; 
and Deacon Morrison stepped into a vacant place 
nearer the door, as if to bar the progress of his 
pastor. 

‘There was a little quickness in the bow and 
farewell that followed, for Mr. Townsend seem- 
ed anxious not to be detained; ard with a look 
of disappointment, Deacon Morrison turned to 
Mr. Whiting, and placing his arm familiarly in 
that of his good neighbor, began to complain of 
the ‘‘ rudeness’’ he had just experienced. 

“‘I did not see anything like that,’’ said Dea- 
con Whiting. (‘Runon to your mother, Mag- 
gie.) Had you anything particular to say ?"’ 

‘* Why no, not exactly; I only thought I'd ask 
his opinion about Widow Haynes being able to 
get along without help from the church, and 
whether he thought Aunt Underwood would live 
the summer out, and what they were likely to do 
with young Allen—whether the church would 
take any action or not on his going to the the- 
atre and the Long Island races the last time he 
was in New York.’’ 

“I think you are mistaken about the last, 
John——"’ 

“No, ain't. James Farren was with him, 
and he told Harriet Harden, she told Mrs. Smith, 
and Mrs. Smith teld Miss Martin, and Miss Mar- 
tin told me. Now, if that ain't straight, I don’t 
know what is. But Mr. ‘Townsend might have 
waited a minute, it seems to me.”’ 

‘** He was scarcely able to get through the ser- 
mon, John. I could see how his lips trembled, 
long before it was finished. And you held him 
here right in the hot sun. Then he’s got to be 
in the Sunday School and preach this afternoon, 
besides the six o’clock prayer meeting, and the 
sermon this evening. You surely would give 
him time to eat his dinner.”’ 

* As to the six o’clock prayer meeting, he ain't 
obliged to come. It was my plan altogether, and 
I guess I’m able to lead. I knew how apt we 
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were to let the mind run on other things just 
about sundown, when we can’t read or anything, 
and I thought particularly for the young people 
*twould be an excellent plan.”’ 

“Yes, particularly for those boys and girls 
who write notes to each other in the hymn books, 
and turn all they have heard into ridicule going 
home together. See what I found in the blank 
leaf of my own Bible, I happened to leave in the 
conference room last Friday.’’ 

Mr. Whiting took a crumpled bit of paper, on 
which two different and equally ungraceful styles 
of chirography might be distinctly traced, read- 
ing as follows :— 

** May I walk to meeting with you to-night ?’’ 

“Ma says I mus’n’t go with you any more. 
Take care—Deacon Morrison's looking.’’ 

“I don’t care if he is. Did you ever hear 
such a long-winded prayer? Somebody always 


looks so consequential, like the play— 


‘Here I sit and don’t you see— 
Don't you wish that you was me?” 
“ Oh gracious! 
Deacon Morrison reddened as he finished the 


don’t !”’ 
perusal of this precious MS. 

“If | could find out who did that, I’d—I'd 
ee 

‘““No, you wouldn’t do anything, neighbor 
Morrison, because you couldn’t. I wouldn't 
have shown it to you, only I never did like the 
idea of those prayer meetings, and I wanted to 
let you see they do more harm than good. Be- 
sides, it don’t allow us one minute in the day to 
‘commune with our own hearts and be still,’ as 
we are told to.’’ 


“Well, 


one ’s not gifted alike—my talent 


Mr. Morrison, ‘‘ every 
s for prayer 
But don’t 


well,’’ said 


and your’n for meditation, I suppose. 
you think Mr. Townsend acts very strangely 
now-a-days ?”’ 

“I had not noticed anything, only that he 
did not look well.” 

“That’s just it; I've heard more than one 
wonder what it could be. Sometimes he’s all 
fire and animation, then again he’s so low-spirit- 
ed you can’t get a word out of him.’’ 

“We all have our ups and downs, John, and 
I’m afraid Mr. ‘Townsend has too much care and 
labor upon him.”’ 

“fle hard worked! 
know nothing about getting tired. 


Why, a minister don’t 
What does 
he have to do but set there at home in his com- 
fortable study, as he calls it, and write a little 
—maybe a sermon or two a week ?” 

‘““We defined a part of his labors just now. 
Our day of rest is the most wearisome of all the 
week to him. Then he has to visit among all of 
us. You know how hurt some feel if they don’t 
see him at least once a month. Then there’s 
funerals to attend, and he often goes miles into 


And sermon- writing might 


the country for that. 
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be easy to you, but I'd rather stand behind the 
counter or overlook apprentices from morning 
till night than write two sermons any week.”’ 
“You’re always so unreasonable, Deacon 
Whiting; you're always defending everybody 
that’s wrong. For my part, I 
much charity for the whole world, and I’m will- 
For my part, l’ve watched our 


haven’t got so 


ing to confess it. 
minister a long time, and I’ve made up my mind 
about his case. I’ve been intending to speak to 
you, and I might as well out with it. It’s as 
clear as daylight to me—he drinks !”’ 

“Oh, John, what have you said! Take care, 
I beg of you. For the sake of the church, and 
of every one, never say that again.”’ 

“The truth ’s the truth, and we’ve all a right 
to speak it.”’ 

“Wait until you are sure it is the truth before 
you accuse a man—and that man your own min- 
ister—of such a thing.” 

““ Well, I'll prove it to you,”’ said the other, 
doggedly, withdrawing his arm, as they had ar- 
rived at Deacon Whiting’s house. 

‘Promise me that you will not speak to any 
one else about it until you have done so.”’ 

The good man rested his hand on the door- 
knob and looked imploringly into Mr. Morrison's 
face. He was inexpressibly shocked at what he 
had just heard. 

‘‘IT never make no promises,’’ was the reply, 
as the other hurried away. 

Portraits of the two might be sketched in a 
few words, but we take pleasure in recalling the 
excellencies of the elder of the colloquists. He 
was not much over fifty, but his hair was white 
and his face was furrowed, showing that he had 
not escaped his share of life's grief and disap- 
pointment. The kindest of husbands and fathers, 
quoted by all who knew him as the most upright 
and honorable merchant in the place, a friend to 
the poor, and a guardian to the fatherless and 
the widow, more than one spoke his name with 
blessings. Many thought it strange he had not 
become wealthy, for customers were never want- 
ing at his counter—a steady and sure business 
had been under his control for many years. 
Those, however, who knew his many acts ot 
benevolence, who recollected that he was the 
Gaius of the church, entertaining all strangers 
hospitably, often offering a home for weeks te 
their new pastors, however numerous the family ; 
and moreover, that as church treasurer he had 
more than once supplied the deficiency of the 
year’s receipts from his own purse—those who 
recalled these things wondered not that close 
economy was necessary in the expenses of his 
own large family. Every one agreed that he 
had “much treasure in Heaven.”’ 
hasty in rebuke, but never intentionally unkind, 


Sometimes 


he was loved by all his associates, and almost 
reverenced by the younger members of the 
church. 

Mr. Morrison was in many things the reverse 
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How he had ever obtained the 
office of deacon was a wonder to those who knew 
He was fitted for it neither by educa- 
tion nor piety, they said, and was many years 


of this picture. 
him best. 


younger than his coadjutor. 
the respect which Deacon Whiting received from 
the community at large, as well as in their own 
circle, and ambitious of a like popularity. ‘‘ The 
balance of power’’ was a favorite theory with 
him, (though we question if he had even heard 
of the science of Political Economy,) but he 
liked the scales always to weigh heaviest on his 
At first he had been the trumpeter of Mr. 
Townsend's good deeds and good qualities. The 


side. 


quiet opposition of that gentleman to his favorite 
scheme of six o'clock prayer meeting had been 
the first ground of offence, and now he lost no 
opportunity to express his discontent and disap- 
probation openly. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Men in general may be divided into the inquisitive and 





the communicative In one particular, all men may 
be considered as belonging to the first grand division— 
inasmuch as they all seem equally desirous of discover- 


ing the mote in their neighbor's eye.— Bigelow Papers. 


**Wuar’s the good word with you this morn- 
ing??? was the greeting of an acquaintance to 
Lawyer McCloud, as he strolled into that gentle- 
man’s office. 

“Nothing particular,’’ was the reply, as Mr. 
McCloud kicked a dusty Windsor chair towards 
his visitor without removing his thumbs from the 
arm-holes of his vest, in which they were care- 
fully inserted. 

“* What's in ‘ The Republican?’ ”’ 

“‘ Haven't seen it, sir.”’ 

““Well. | suppose ‘The Rivertown Gazette’ 
has the most of the news. Speaking of news, 
have you heard what a row the Congregational- 
ists have got into?”’ 

“No. What about—property? Likely to end 
in a lawsuit ?”’ 

Always an eye to the main chance, lawyer. 
*Twon't end in nothing, as I can see. They’ve 
got dissatisfied with their minister, as usual, and 
are doing their best to be rid of him—at least, 
Deacon Morrison is."’ 

“I did think they’d got somebody at last that 
they’d manage to keep. 
complaint now? Let’s see—Mr. Ritchings they 
dismissed while he was away, without any par- 
The sum and substance 
was, (I've always thought,) that his family was 
getting large, and they don’t pay up very punc- 
tually. 


ticular cause at all. 


Next Mr. Lord, a single man—ought to 
live on a small salary, and all that; but it seems 
he paid too much attention to one deacon’s 
daughter and too little to another's sister. Mr. 


Gibson didn’t visit enough, and his wife had tea 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND 


He was jealous of 


What's the ground of 
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You see, I remember all 
these things—though everybody in town knows 


companies too often. 
their church matters, as to that.’’ 

“Poor Mr. Townsend; he’s got the worst of 
it, neighbor McCloud. They actually declare 
the man drinks!’’ 
“Pretty serious charge. Wish it was action- 
able—damages might be laid high. Ruins his 
reputation, of and servant girls and 


ministers must depend on their characters for 


” 


course ; 


getting along. 

‘‘ Lawyers do without any, don’t they ?’’ and 
the speaker chuckled—that long, low laugh, be- 
tokening all absence of care and a love for the 
good things of this life in general. 

The lawyer smiled complacently at the worn- 
out joke, and the two subsided into a lengthened 
political discussion, “the tariff’’ and the 


‘sub- 
treasury’? movements then before Congress be- 
ng canvassed with a zeal that might have done 


some good could it have infected those to whom 
the decision had been entrusted. 

By the way, it is scarcely a wonder that Harriet 
Martineau should say—‘* Americans seem to 
consider making politics the end and aim of 
They pay men for making their 


education.’’ 


laws, and not content with this, sit at home and 
abuse or glorify them, as the case may be, whil 
they are doing so. The discussion of congres- 
sional politics is varied by a dip into local elec- 
tions; they in turn give place to conventions for 
new nominations, and while hours and days are 
thus wasted, we ladies are abused for a study of 
the fashion plates and an indulgence in a little 
charming, purely feminine desire of looking as 
Which 


is the lesser waste of time ?—which productive 


well as possible on the smallest means. 


of the greatest amount of human happiness ? 

By early autumn, the affair of Mr. Townsend’s 
failing was the popular topic of discussion every- 
where. Bar-room loungers spoke of it as an ex- 
cellent example, as they tossed off innumerab|« 


brandies and water.’’ Frequenters of groceries 
and stores are the popular gathering-places in 
Rivertown after the day’s work is over) discuss- 
ed the weakness of human nature as displayed 
in this particular instance, while they leaned lan- 
guidly upon counters or beat an energetic tattoo 
against the flour barrels serving as pedestals to 
their greatness. Many a one paused, in his eager 
demolition of pea-nuts, to add his mite of evi- 
dence ; and the consumption of “ honey-dew to- 
bacco’’ was perceptibly diminished. 

One thought it was a scandal to the cause of 
religion, and the church ought to go to work at 
Another—who 
regarded all clergymen as a higher order of his 


once and make him an example. 


own class, “ loafer’’—said he always knew the 
whole set were hypocrites, and only “took up 
preaching for a living because they were too lazy 
to do anything else ;’' and some few truly regret- 
ted that so vile a tale should gain any credence 
whatever. 
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Still no public cognizance of the subject had 
been taken. The rumor did not seem to have 
reached Mr. Townsend himself; as is often the 
case, the parties most concerned knew least 
about it; and still his amiable wife came as a 
spirit of good among his people, and their pastor 
was unusually eloquent when he addressed them 
from the pulpit. 

The church had become divided into factions 
that were nearly equal in number. Some refused 
to believe one. word of the charge, and others, 
headed by Deacon Morrison and stimulated by 
the active exertions of Mrs. Smith and Miss 
Martin, lost no opportunity of making converts 
to their side of the question. Even outward 
quiet could not long be maintained. 

“What can I do?”’ said Deacon Whiting one 


evening to his matronly wife. ‘ There’s the 


whole church in a state of ferment, and none of 


them are willing to come out openly. I’ve 
thought over it, and I’ve prayed over it, and I 
don’t know what is my duty. How can I go and 
tell that poor man how we have repaid his love 
and care ?”’ 

“Don't say we,”’ 
indignantly. 

‘* Well, some of us have, my dear; and some 
one must have corrupted the truth if there is no 
He does act strangely 
There’s some 


interrupted Mrs. Whiting, 


such fault on his part. 
sometimes, there's no doubt. 
mystery somewhere, but on the whole, I incline 
to think it’s best to call a special church meeting. 
What was it Miss Martin told you this after- 
noon ?”? 

‘* Why, that sometimes he got so bad that he 
actually beat her. You know how thin the walls 
of those houses are, and their next-door neigh- 
bors have heard her cry in the middle of the 
night as if her heart would break. Then he 
walks out sometimes at twelve o’clock—and 
that’s odd, to say the least. They have heard 
her beg and beseech of him (Miss Martin says) 
not to go on so, but it seems to do little good.” 

“This is getting to be a serious business, mo- 
ther,”’ and the good man joined his hands behind 
him, thereby elevating his coat skirts, and slowly 
promenaded the sitting-room. ‘Too bad—too 
bad!"’ he ejaculated, at last, stopping suddenly 
and pushing his spectacles to the top of his fore- 
head, as he always did when anything perplexed 
him. Mrs. Whiting sighed, and applied herself 
still more industriously to darning an enormous 
basketful of children’s stockings. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I drink the bitter cup! 
I drink—for He whom angels did sustain 
In the dread hour when mortal anguish met him, 
When friends forgot and deadly foes beset him, 
Stands by to soothe my pain. 
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I drink—for thou, O God, preparedst the draught 
Which to my lips thy Father-hand is pressing; 
I know ’neath ills oft lurks the deepest blessing— 
Father, the cup is quaffed! 
Mrs. C. M Sawyer 


THE crisis came sooner than it had been look- 
ed for, and was brought about most unexpectedly. 
With all her apparent calmness, Mrs. Townsend 
had known for weeks what her friends had vainly 
endeavored to hide. Miss Martin came first to 
condole with her, and when she found her still 
in ignorance, would have given full particulars, 
but Mrs. 
saying, ‘““Of course you denied the report as 


Townsend refused to listen, simply 


being without even a foundation.”? But Miss 
Martin was not silenced everywhere; and when 
she told Mrs. Smith of her visit, she added that 
in coming out she had met the girl on the very 
door-step with a flask of something, that ‘if it 
wasn’t brandy it surely wasn’t spring water,” 
and the girl did not attempt to deny it. If that 
was not a foundation and something more, sie 
could not tellwhat was. And Miss Martin made 
more converts than ever. 

Mrs. ‘Townsend neveralluded to Miss Martin's 
visit, but now that she had a clue, the cause ot 
the dissatisfaction which was very evident in the 
church, was no longer a mystery. She “ pon- 
dered upon these things in her heart,’ and day 
by day she grew less hopeful that the aspersions 
would be cleared from her husband's character 
without his being made aware of their existence. 
Had she confided her trouble to some one, it 
would have been better in the end, for now she 
brooded over it, trying in vain to conjecture the 
rise of the new gossip, and forming vain plans to 
silence it. 

One day she had been more sad than usual. 
A letter from her old home had pictured vividly 
the luxuries and enjoyments from which her own 
choice had forever debarred her, and a strong 
temptation to repine at her present unhappiness 
had struggled with her better nature. Her chil- 
dren were both ill; she was weary with watch- 
ing over their restless sleep, and withal, alarmed 
at the feverish symptoms which had appeared in 
Henry’s short, quick breathing and flushed cheek. 
She was thus illy prepared to welcome her hus- 
band cheerfully from his round of pastoral visits, 
and started with alarm as he entered, looking 
pale and haggard as if from recent and fearful 
mental emotion. She saw that concealment was 
no longer necessary, for the sigh, as he took her 
hand, and the long, sad gaze he fastened upon 
her, told that he knew all. 

“Then you have heard this terrible story, 
Louisa? You know that my labors were not 
accepted—that God has seen fit to put an end to 
my usefulness ?”’ 

“Do not say so, my love; I am sure the cloud 
will pass away! ‘Tis but a trial sent for our 


good. Remember, 
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* Behind a frowning Providence 


” 


He hides a smiling face, 


she said, trying to smile also as she spoke. 

He drew her head down upon his shoulder, but 
he only said—‘* My poor wife—my poor Louisa.” 

This despondency did not last; the Christian 
triumphed, and they knelt together to pray that 
‘all things might work together for good.”’ 

Mrs. ‘l’ownsend did not know until weeks af- 
terwards how suddenly and severely the blow 
had fallen. 
lies connected with the church, Mr. Townsend 
had found the husband of his parishioner loading 


In visiting one of the poorest fami- 


his shrinking wife with abuse, even threatening 
her with personal violence in his wild inebria- 
Mr. ‘Townsend thought it but right to re- 


monstrate, and in return, was told, in the coarsest 


language, *“‘not to preach what he did not prac- 
tice ;’’ and on demanding an explanation, the 
wife related, with tears and assurances that she 
did not believe it, all that our readers have al- 
ready heard. 

““I told Deacon Morrison,’ 
man, “I knew it was not true, whoever said it; 
but he came for William to do a job for him, and 
William don’t get 


’ 


said the poor wo- 


I didn’t like to say much. 
work often.” 

Suspicion thus awakened, Mr. Townsend be- 
gan to realize in its full extent the toils in which 
he was involved. He saw that the better part of 
the community watched him curiously; that the 
servant was daily subjected to cross-examinations 
on their family affairs, and more than once he 
was openly reminded that he had fallen under 
reproach. His wife tried to be cheerful, but her 
health and spirits had suffered. His own melan- 
choly increased. There seemed to be a cloud 
between him and Heaven when he attempted to 
pray, and he shrank from instructing publicly 
those who evidently regarded him asa hypocrite. 
He consulted Deacon Whiting: 
troubled face told how earnest was his sympathy, 
as he urged a public denial of the charges. 

Mr. Townsend shook his head mournfully. 
‘“‘T admit some of them,’’ said he. 


the good man’s 


“* Louisa’s 
unhappiness—my midnight walks—there has 
been some foundation, but I shrink from the ex- 
planation. Cannot it be put down quietly ?”’ 

““T fear not—I know it is impossible,’’ was the 
reply; “it has gone so far and become so gene- 
rally known.”’ 

The more Deacon Whiting thought over this 
conversation, the more he was puzzled. If Mr. 
Townsend had a clear conscience, why not come 
out openly at once? Yet dark as it was, Mr. 
Whiting still defended his minister, and would 
not admit even to himself that there was any 
fault to be imputed. 

Many a sorrowful struggle shook the soul of 
the minister of God; he knew that by his si- 
lence he was bringing shame upon the church 
and the Master whom he served. Yet he shrank 
trom having his disgrace publicly proclaimed, 
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and quite as much from the only defence he 
could urge. 

W hile thus meditating one evening, he received 
a summons to attend a church council and defend 
himself against the charges made by a large por- 
tion of his congregation. Mrs. Townsend saw 
him compress his lips as the note was handed to 
him, and guessed its import. 

‘Tell them all,’? she said; “it is a morbid 
fear in which you have indulged. Ask Gods 
assistance, His protection. We must leave this 
place and this people, but do not let a stain rest 
upon your name.”? 

The evening appointed for the trial came. Mr. 
Townsend had passed the whole day alone in his 
study—no, not alone, for the shadow of a mighty 
Presence filled the room; and in this lofty com- 
munion the sorely-tried had found strength and 
consolation. 

A light step crossed the threshold with the 
twilight, and the wife for whom he was that mo- 
ment praying, stood beside him. A smile of 
gentle encouragement shone in her eyes as she 
fondly kissed his high forehead, from 
which he had pushed back the masses of his dark 


white 


hair. 

“| feel this most for you, Louisa,”’ he said, as 
he clasped her hand. ‘If your mother, your 
father should hear of the sorrow, the disgrace I 
have brought upon their idol, how could I answer 
them ?’’ 

“They never can hear of it, we are so remote 
from their circle. See’’—and she held up a letter 
before him—*“ here is a long, kind message from 
mamma. I have not opened it yet; I have kept 
it to entertain me this evening, to sustain my 
It would be sad, 


indeed, were they to learn what has passed.”’ 


spirits while you are absent. 


She did not say more, but she knew that these 
parents would not easily overlook such a stain— 
so they would consider it—and would regard 
with less allowance than ever a marriage to 
which they had yielded a reluctant consent. 

The study grew quite dark as they sat there, 
neither speaking for some time. It was well 
that Mr. Townsend could not see the fearful 
traces of anxiety and illness in the languid ex- 
pression that stole over his wife’s face, and the 
effort she made to control her emotion that she 
might not unnerve him. Nor did he notice it 
when they parted, though the firelight revealed 
the long and earnest gaze with whichshe seemed 
to read his inmost thoughts. After he had left 
the house, a recollection of how strangely tender 
her last kiss had been, and how long she had 
clasped his hand, came over him with a fear of 
some undefined ill, and he turned to retrace his 
steps. ‘‘ What a foolish thought,’ he half mur- 
mured, and once more hurried onward. 

By Mr. Townsend's own request, every mem- 
ber of the church, male and female, had been 


invited to be present. The vestry, or conference 
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room as it was oftener called, was nearly full, 
therefore, when he entered. He passed through 
their midst with a firm step, and took his usual 
seat confronting them all; yet when the light 
fell upon his face, Deacon Whiting, who sat at 
his right hand, instinctively filled a glass of water 
and cffered it to him. 
have before spoken of, came to his face as he 
gently refused the proffered kindness, and more 
than one regarded it as an omen of returning 


The sad, sweet smile we 


peace to the church and happiness to him. 

It was usual to commence all their meetings 
for business or otherwise, by reading a chapter 
from the Bible and by an extempore prayer. 
Mr. Townsend rose, as his watch marked the 
appointed hour, and commenced reading the 
beautiful description of Charity found in St. 
Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians. He did 
not mean it as a rebuke to any, but he had been 
doubly impressed with its excellency of late, and 
it was for his own consolation that he had fixed 
upon it for the evening. More than one heart 
thrilled with compunction as his clear voice read 
—‘‘ Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up; doth not behave itself unseemly ; 
seeketh not her own; is not easily provoked ; 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things; be- 
lieveth all things; hopeth all things; endureth 
all things.’’ 

He paused for an instant, and then turning over 
the leaves rapidly, added a short passage from 
St. John’s earnest exhortation to the early Chris- 
tians to “let brotherly love continue.” 
Whiting stole a glance towards his coadjutor as 


Deacon 


these words were slowly enunciated —‘* We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren; he that loveth not 
his brother abideth in death.”’ 

But if anything like consciousness of offence 
was written upon that self-complacent face, it 
was not seen by those around him. 

The prayer that followed came from the depths 
of a suffering heart. All felt this as the earnest 
ascended to Heaven, and a fervent 
was breathed by Deacon Whiting at 


petition 
““amen”’ 
its concluding phrase—“ let brotherly love con- 
tinue.’’ 

Mr. Townsend then made a short statement of 
‘*T have come before 
you to-night,”’ he said, “‘to vindicate myself as a 
man and a Christian, from charges which I be- 
lieve untrue. But before I make my defence, I 
must first hear my accusation. I leave to Dea- 
con Whiting the charge of this council, and shall 
consider myself as having no part in it until my 


’ 


the object of the meeting. 


time to speak arrives’ 

Deacon Whiting glanced toward Mr. Morrison. 
‘*He cannot have the effrontery,’’ thought he, 
‘to accuse our minister, after that chapter and 
that prayer;’’ and when the other rose and pre- 
pared to speak, he more than half expected a 
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humble apology. But his expectation was disap- 
pointed. 
ration, remarkable neither for clearness nor ele- 


Morrison, as the 


In a speech of some half an hour’s du- 
gance of language, Deacon 
spokesman of his party, set forth the many com- 
plaints, that had grown from suspicions to posi- 
tive assertions, of Mr. ‘Townsend's habitual ine- 
briety. Deacon Whiting interrupted the thread 
of his narrative now and then with some question 
or palliation of the statements made. ‘lhe two 
pillars of the church were tacitly arrayed against 
each other, and more than once Deacon Whit- 
ing’s indignant glances would have abashed one 
less dogged and less self-complacent than the 
speaker. 


One or two “lesser lights’’ arose to confirm 
his statements, as they were successively called 
upon. ‘These were men of the same stamp, ig- 
norant and prejudiced, who were only too happy 
to find occasion for differing from Deacon Whit- 
ing. Miss Martin nodded her head as her state- 
ment was given, and Mrs. Smith stood up to sig- 
nify her assent where she had been made au- 
thority. 

The principal pints in the evidence apart from 
what we have already mentioned, were Miss 
Martin's having seen Mr. Townsend walk to the 


dining-room closet, after having been very much 


igitated, and pour out a glassful of some liquid 
which he drank hastily; she had been sewing in 
the house atthe time. Mrs. Smith had more than 
once seen Martha, Mrs. 
bring home a flask of brandy; Deacon Morrison 


had often conversed with Mr. Townsend “‘ when 


Townsend's servant, 


he did not know what he was about, and either 
did not answer at all, or else in a very queer kind 
of way.”’ 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Townsend 
listened calmly to all this. Sometimes his emo- 
tion would be betrayed only in a nervous contrac- 
tion of the features, and again he would half rise, 
as if to refute some charge indignantly, and then 
recollecting himself, sat down again and covered 
his face with his hands. Those in his favor, 
sighed and shook their heads as Deacon Morrison 
glanced triumphantly around; but from the mo- 
ment Mr. Townsend rose, all was changed. 
There was a proud and conscious innocence in 
the look he bent upon the late speaker, though 
his lips were ashen and his voice at first low and 
tremulous. 

After regretting that he should have been the 
cause of any disturbance in the peace that should 
be among them as brethren and sisters, he said 
that but for the reproach it had brought upon the 
church, he would have borne this evil-speaking 
in silence. That which he was now about to tell 
them had been unknown to him until accident 
had revealed it, a few months after he came 
among them. He had been an orphan from 
earliest recollection, and, reared among strangers, 
had known little of his own family. The papers 


of his father had never come under his notice 
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until some business arrangement made it neces- 
sary they should be placed in his hands. Then, 
to his horror, he had found that the curse—it 
would seem such--of hereditary insanity had 
destroyed his father; and an elder brother whose 
existence had been kept from him, had died not 
many years befure, the inmate of a mad-house. 
His mother's friends had hoped that by carefully 
concealing this from him, and by a judicious 
mental training, the fearful entailment might be 
broken. 

Since boyhood even—he could scarcely ac- 
count for it--he had felt a peculiar horror of in- 
sanity From the moment he made the dis- 
covery which he mentioned, it had preyed upon 
him notwithstanding a continual struggle against 
it. For himself, it mattered little what suffering 
he was called on to undergo, but he never ceased 
to reproach himself that the happiness of others 
was now imperilled, and that his fair children 
might live to be included in the doom which he 
Of his 

They 


felt would sooner or later overtake him. 
wife he could not trust himself to speak. 
would never know how much she had renounced 
for his sake, or how courageously she had met 
this new sorrow. Sometimes when fears amount- 
ed almost to frenzy and self-reproach became 
momentary madness, she had soothed him to the 
calmness he had sought in vain under the still 
heavens at midnight; and he had now learned 
for the first time that in his absence she had 
yielded to violent grief. 

Visitors might have seen him use a composing 
draught, which had become often necessary to 
his excited nervous system; and during the late 
illness of his oldest child, bathing in some alco- 
holic fluids had been recommended by Doctor 
Chester. That was probably the svlution of the 
last charges, but of this he knew nothing. 

Once more he alluded to his regret that his 
own sorrow should have occasioned dissension 
and wrong understanding among them, and that 
those who felt themselves aggrieved had not 
But he 
cast not the shadow of reproach on any one, save 
that once he looked sorrowfully towards his prin- 
It was such a look as the Master 


come at once to him for explanation. 


cipal accuser. 
might have given to his erring disciple, but it did 
not move the self-willed, stubborn man. 

A murmur of surprise, indignation and com- 
passion filled the silence which followed this sadly 
eloquent appeal. More than one woman wept 
aloud, and men who had seen much sorrow forced 
back the starting tears. 

Then they crowded around their pastor to ex- 
press the sympathy all felt, and some humbly 
begged his forgiveness that they should have al- 
lowed themselves to be so deceived. Amid this 
movement, the principals of the opposite party 
disappeared. Deacon Morrison hurried away that 
he might not witness the evidences of his own 
defeat; Miss Martin and Mrs. Smith were com- 
pletely subdued, and followed him out quickly. 
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On the threshold they met a messenger pale 
and breathless, who, as he passed into the group 
still surrounding their pastor, could only point 
towards the house Mr. ‘Townsend had so lately 
left, and say—‘* Quick, quick, for God’s sake, or 


you will be too late !”’ 





Before the close of that short week, a sad and 
silent crowd gathered in the house so lately the 
abode of quiet domestic happiness. 

One by one they passed into the darkened 
room, and stood beside the coffin of her who had 
been an angel of consolation to them all. <A 
smile of peace dwelt on the still features; the 
long lashes, never again to be upraised, rested 
upon the cheek henceforth to know not the moist- 
ure of bitter tears. So holy, so calm was that 
perfect repose, that those who were weeping in- 
voluntarily checked the expression of their grief. 
Why weep for her? At rest from all pain, lying 
there so peacefully, with her babe clasped to her 
heart—the babe that had but glanced at the light 
of earth and then closed its soft blue eyes willing- 
ly, to be borne in the arms of a dying mother 
‘into the silent land.’’ 

When the simple rite was nearly ended, and 
they were preparing to close the coffin for the last 
time, one bent over it that refused to be comfort- 
ed. The last three days had stamped the mark of 
years upon their pastor's haggard face. ‘There 
was a wildness in the glance he sent among his 
people, that made every one shudder with the fear 
that the fate he dreaded was come upon him; but 
this changed to an indescribable expression of 
yearning agony, when he lifted his wondering 
children for the last look upon their mother’s face. 
Then came a still and gentle woman, far older, 
but much like the mother of these little ones, and 
a stern man, whose face softened for an instant as 
he gazed into the coffin, but instantly settled again 
to a harsh and resolute rigidity. 

Those who pitied all the stricken group, and 
would willingly have borne a part of their suffer- 
ing for them, did not know that the father of the 
dead cursed in his heart the man who had won his 
daughter from her early home, even while he look- 
ed upon her holy face, nor that his harsh threat 
of forcing her to return thither, conveyed in the 
letter she had so fondly welcomed, was the im- 
mediate cause of all this desolation. 

How the slanders, to which he gave full cre- 
dence, had reached Mr. Warner, was never 
known, but they had caused his hasty resolve to 
withdraw her from a protection he had never fully 
assented to, and the cruel letter had proved the 
death-blow to her already overburdened heart. 

Mr. Townsend did not go mad, though with a 
knowledge of his history many feared that he could 
become a maniac. His sorrow seemed after a 
time a thing apart from actual life, and he entered 
as earnestly as ever upon the duties of his calling. 
A chastened expression of sadness became habitual 
to his face ; the smile so many loved became more 
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rare than ever. He could not stay where every- 
thing excited some agonizing recollection of the 
past, but in a new sphere, and surrounded by those 
who appreciated his singularly elevated character, 
he fulfilled a round of unostentatious and benevo- 
lent labor. His people saw him always calm and 
rarely outwardly depressed, but they did not know 
of the hours in which he “‘ wrestled with hidden 
pain.’’ The solace of his children’s society was 
rarely accorded to him. They are growing up in 
the house in which their mother's childhood had 
been passed, and will inherit the wealth which 
was her rightful portion. 

The first cause of this strange and fearful sun- 
dering of a happy family, was altered little by the 
consequences of his malicious slander. ‘True, he 
was degraded from his office of deacon, and for an 
interval shut out from the communion of the church, 
but he only vouchsafed the remark ‘‘ that he didn’t 
mean to make no mischief, and it all came of Dea- 
con Whiting’s taking it up so seriously.”’ 

Deacon Whiting at length ceased trying to ac- 
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Tue Past! the Past! 
Sublime and solemn name, that goeth 
Into the shadowy vale where floweth 
A dark, unfathomed river, 
And all man on its swift tide knoweth, 
Is that the freighted life-boat sails forever. 


In the still night, 
Becalmed not, though the he}msman slumbers, 
My spirit listeneth from the clay that cumbers 
To memories rushing fast 
Upon life’s wintry blast, 
And voices that recite in mournful numbers, 
Lays of the dim and half-forgotten Past. 


Through after years 
A golden sunset lingers brightly 


Around the paths we trod so lightly, 


Ere sin had taught us sorrow, 


Or the heart learned to borrow 
Cares that oppress by day, and nightly 


Keep anxious Vigils for an unknown morrow. 


The Past! the Past! 
It covereth with a pall of glory 
Warriors that live in song and bleed in story, 
From hosts that strewed Judea’s plain 
Beneath the red cross banners slain, 
To freedom’s gallant youths and veterans hoary, 
Who threw their lives between her honor and a stain. 
The Past! 


It reareth simple weeds and flowers 


the Past! 


Above the once imperial powers 


OF silent, fullen Rome; 


PAST. 
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count for the mysterious Providence that had sent 
so severe a trial upon an innocent and truly ex- 
cellent man. 

‘*God knows best though,’’ he would say to 
I've often 
thought our minister’s wife was getting too good 


his wife, ‘‘and I suppose it’s all right. 


for this world, but unless it was what made us all 
really charitable towards each other, and careful 
in particular as to what we say about our neigh- 
bors’ failings, I don’t see why she might not have 
been taken to Heaven without suffering all she 


did. 


since, and before that no one ever stayed with us 


However, we haven’t changed our minister 


over two years.”’ 

It would be hard, indeed, were we to attempt to 
explain why the innocent are so often the greatest 
sufierers in this weary world; and many a heart 
would utterly fail were it not for a firm trust that 
ali these things shall be known and approved here- 
after. 

Our 
reality. 


sketch has more than its foundation in 


PAST. 
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And strangers idly come 


” 
To gaze and wonder at her falling towers, 


Or gather laurels in the painter’s home 


The Past! 


All that we have, 


the Past! 
and all that ours hath been, 
Grey sentinels arise, and guard between, 


Half substance and half shade, 


In solemn guise 


To walk the 


arrayed, 
holy battlements that screen 


From impious man the world no mortal can invade. 


The Past 


Joth are 


the Present! 
one, and each lost in the other— 
Twin children of the Future; mystic mother, 
That locketh in her bosom’s shrine 

All tate 
The 


Revealing hour by hour and line on line 


ot earthly or divine— 


destiny of man and man his brother, 


So sail we on— 

Ofiimes amid fair, sunny places, 

Where birds and flowers and angel faces 
Smile 


from the pleasant shore, 


Another turn b 





And many a bleak, wild rock menaces, 


Tue tossing waves beneath, an angry tempest o’er. 
We 
That every footstep life demandeth, 


note it not, 
That every word the tongue disbandeth, 
However !ow and slight it falls 


Is heard within those shining halls 


Where man must enter when he landeth, 


‘lho’ justice guard the way aud helpless guilt appals. 
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LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
BY HON. JOEL R. POINSETT. 


and using our utmost 





Tue importance of cultivatin 
efforts to improve the literature of our country, must be 
apparentto all. It is the vehicle of science, and upon 
its character the dignity and reputation of a nation de- 
pend It exercises a controlling influence on the public 


liberties rhe patrio citizen who would. either in the 





forum or through the press, warn his fellow-citizens of 


impending danger, or enlighten them on their interests— 


who would dissipate ignorance, correct error, or reform 


abuse—must borrow the tones and wield the energies of 


literature. Our freedom reposes on the guarantee of our 


political institutions; and who can wrest them from our 
posterity, with a@ competent literature to incuicate and 
vindicate its doctrines and principles, and to proclaim 
its rights! 

Literature and the fine arts go hand in hand. The 
flourishing condition of the first is a sure prelude to the 


id their united influence 





advancement of the latter; a 





adds, in a high deg 





ree, to the enjoyment of human exist- 
ence. Their progress has everywhere kept pace with 
that of the moral and social condition of mankind. and 
their history marks, with unerring truth, the rise and fall 
of nations. In tracing that history, it is gratifying to 
perceive that, while literature and the arts contribute 
so largely to improve and refine mankind, they have 
flourished most in those countries where free institutions 
prevaile 


countries, a taste for literature and the fine artsis confined 


and where liberty loved to dwell. In other 





to a favored few; the aristocracy of birth, of wealth, or 
of talent; and there, such a distinction is natural and 


7 





may be sufficient, because these classes alone govern 


those countries. Here, the people reign; all power is 


centred in them; and if we would have them not o: 


y 
maintain their ascendency, but use their power discreet- 
ly, no expense or pains should be spared to inspire them 
with a love of literature. and a taste for the fine aris. To 
effect this, the effort must be made here. It must origin- 
ate at the seat of government. and spread from this place 
over the populous plains and fertile valleys of the land 
Could a greater curse fall upon this country than that 
the sons of the intelligent, and enlightened, and virtuous 
men, who achieved our independence and secured our 


ent, less enlightened, 





freedom, should become lees inte 


> 


and less virtuous than their sires That these valleys 
and plains. instead of teeming with a race burning with 
the love of freedom, and ever ready and able to vindi- 
cate their rights, should be filled by a people supine and 
ignorant, the fitting tools of demagogues and tyrants? 

In a free country, literature may and will flourish by 
the well-directed efforts of individuals; but the arts re- 
quire the protecting hand of government They owe 
their origin, their progress, and present condition to that 
source, and to religious enthusiasm. Their first object 
was to personify the god-like forms of heathen idolatry, 
and to hand down to posterity the images of heroes to 
whom a nation owed its gratitude 


They subsequently 


= 
became the means of recording the miracles of the true 
faith, and of spreading the history of the Christian church 


over the world. In our favored land, they would com- 


memorate the heroic deeds of our forefathers, their 


» 


achievements and sacrifices in the cause of independ- 
ence, their deep devotion to the freedom of their country 
Toacertain extent this has been effected by the liberality 
of government; statues have been erected paintings 
executed, and medals struck by order of Congress. Co- 
pies of such pictures, statues, and medals, should be 
spread far and wide over the land, that they may pene- 
trate intoevery hamlet, and inspire the people universally 


with gratitude andemulation. From the advancement of 


the fine arts, we may promise ourselves greal improve- 


} 4 


ments in the architecture of our private and public build- 


ings; in the former, a better adaptation of the arrange- 





ments to the comforts and conveniences o 
latter, more suitable forms and arrangements for the pur- 


poses of business. We are led away by the imposing 


appearance of massive colonnades and splendid porticos, 


and apply them equally to temples and to buildings in- 
tended altogether for the transaction of public business 
This is a mistake which the more chastened taste will 
correct 


A collection of models and paintings at Washington 





could not fail to be highly useful. 


It would aid the culti- 
vation of the art of design, which cannot be too strong y 
recommended. It multiplies the resources and enjoy- 
ments of the professional man, and is an essential accom- 
plishment to the architect, the machinist, the artisan, and 
It ought to be taught 


the mec hanic hn our common 


schools; and every mechanic should be able to sketch 
with accuracy his own plans, and to copy those of others, 
so as to be able to profit by every improvement that 
comes under his observation 

The science of music, although not so manifestly use- 


ful. exercises great influence over the moral and social 


condition of society It is taught in the common schools 





of Germany, and there music constitutes the chief amuse- 





ment of the people. Instead of hearing in their streets 
the indistinet roaring of senseless rhymes, out of time 
and tune, the Germans may be seen assemb/ed in groups, 
after the labors of the day, singing, in parts, the de- 
lightful music of their inspired composers, elevating 
their voices in grateful adoration of their Maker. or 
chanting some ot the spirited patriotic songs for whi h 
the fatherland of the Teutonic race is so celebrated 
Whoever has witnessed this contrast; whoever has been 
startled with the discordant sounds of the one, and enrap- 
tured with the exquisite harmony of the other, wi!l under- 


‘rue to the 





are likely to a 





stand the advantages 
cause of temperance, of morality, and of religion, by 
cultivating the science of music, and making it a part of 
the education of the people. 


MY LIBRARY. 
BY REV. ABEL STEVENS 


“On booke for to rede I me delite, 
And to them give I faithe and full credence, 
And in my heart have them in reverence.” 
Chaucer. 


In all my changes I have kept sacredly my books 
How many happy hours do I owe them! In many a 
long journey, on horseback, in the wilderness, have I 


beguiled the weary day by converse with a favorite au- 
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thor. In sickness they have relieved me more than 
medicine, in sorrow they have been my solace, and in 
poverty my riches: and now, as I sit penning these lines, 
they are round about me, looking like the familiar faces 
of old friends, full of love, tried and true. Like the men 
who write them, they are of all characters, but we may 
select them as we choose our friends; and when ounce 
we select good ones, unlike men, they vary not, but are 
sieadfast in their integrity. 

I can never be solitary with good books about me; 
blessed society are they, ready at any moment to listen 
to our inquiries, and entertain us with their tranquil con- 
verse. By biographies, 1 can assemble round my winter 
hearth the men whose thoughts have stirred nations and 
impelled ages. While living, their company and con- 
verse were enjoyed only by those who moved in the 
same sphere of life; but in books they obey my bidding, 
and, divested of those forms of life which would only 
have embarrassed me, they become familiar friends, and 
teach me the lessons of their wisdom. 

I have a few volumes of history. They crowd ages of 
existence into my evening hours; fields, cities, realms, 
with their armies, arts, and revolutions, pass before me, 
within my humble walls, Jike a magnificent drama. 

I have books of travel. Though their authors are in 
their graves, I have only to open their pages, when, as 
by magic, they appear before me; and I atiend with 
breathless interest to the recital of their voyages, their 
adventures, the countries they visited, and all the scenes 
of novelty and marvel they witnessed. Thus, in a few 
hours, I sail over seas, and travel over continents, en- 
joying all the pleasures and suffering none of the perils 
of the journey. 

I have a few good volumes of poetry. The language 
ofharmony and the bright ideals of genius are addressed, 
by them, to the deepest susceptibilities of my heart. 

I have books of religion. In them, men who have gone 
up to Heaven still instruct me in the way thither, and 
console me in the trials of my pilgrimage. And, above 
all, in the Book of books, I have an exhaustless treasure 
—the most simple and beautiful construction of the Eng- 
lish language, the richest poetry, the most graphic por- 
traits, the most interesting history, and the purest truth. 
Kings, prophets, and apostles, move before me, and the 
visions and voices of the invisible world come down 
upon my soul. 

If there were but one copy of any of the great literary 
works extant—one Paradise Lost, one Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, or, above all, one Bible— how would it be prized! 
What treasure would not be given for it! How happy 
would be esteemed the possessor! But are they less a 
blessing because they may be obtained by the humblest 
man? 

With such solace from books, it is not surprising that 
the love of reading, like the physical appetites, grows by 
nee, and frequently assumes the taste of a pas- 
“ A taste for books, 
I would nol exchange it for the 





indulg 
aoe. ” says Gibbon, “ is the pleasure 
and glory of my life. 

wealth of the Indies.” 


himself with books at “ home and abroad, in the city and 





Cicero says that he occupied 


the country, walking and riding.” Pliny says that even 
in hunting, he employed his intervals in reading. And 
our earliest poet, Chaucer, has expressed a still stronger 


passion— 


* But as for me, although I can but lite,* 
An booke for to rede I me delite, 
And to them give I faithe and full credence, 
And in my heart have them in reverence; 


* Know but little 


So heartily that there is game none 
That from my bookes maketh me to gone ™ 


Thus books are sources of genuine pleasure. The 
mind, like the body. is formed for activity. In higher 
studies, its activity, though more profitable, is laborious 
and painful, like the physical toil which excavates the 
golden mine; but in miscellaneous reading, while it is 
not without profit, it is also easy and delightful, like the 
pleasurable exercise of a walk amid the fresh breezes, 
the bright light, and varied charms of the landscape. As 
a relaxation from manual toil, what can be more re- 
In them the manifold scenes 
of life are painted, the affections of the heart are em- 


freshing than good books? 


balmed, the creations of the imagination are pictured, 
ue gorgeous pageants of history revolve, the beauties of 
nature and the wonders of art are exhibited, the noblest 
thoughts of the noblest minds, the best sentiments of the 
best hearts, are treasured. : 

Books are our best companions. They change not, 
they forsake us not. They furnish us always the same 
faithful and sincere instructions. They are friends with 
whom we can converse in the loneliest solitude; and 
often have they gladdened the spirit of genius amid the 
damps of the prison-cell, and the wretchedness of the 


garret. Well could the immortal author of the “ Faerie 
Queene,” in the neglect and want of his later years, 
sing— 


“ However men may me despise and spite. 
I feed on such contentment of good thought, 
And please myself with mine own self delight 
In contemplating things heavenly wrought; 
And loathing earth I look to yonder sky, 
And being driven hence, I thither fly.” 


3ooks are the prime means of intellectual improvement, 
and no insignificant instruments of moral influence. Va- 
rious reading has been condemned as unfavorable to 
mental vigor and originality. It has been said that per- 
haps the ancients owed much of their excellence to the 
fact, that they had fewer books than we, and, therefore, 
read less and thought more; and even in their compara- 
tive scarcity of literary works, one of them advised the 
studious youth of Rome to read much, but read few 
books. 

The advice is certainly pertinent, but may be much 
It is unquestionable that the most powerful 
minds have been distinguished for extensive and varied 
research Fisher Ames said that the largest library in 
the United States, in his day, did not equal the number 
of works referred to as authorities in Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall.” 
writers have been various and voracious readers. 


qualified. 


Some of the most distinguished English 


Bacon 
and thinker, and his own quaint remark suggests the 


yas a great reader, as wel! as a great observer 


manner in which he avoided any evi! from the indulg- 
ence: “Some books,” said he,“ are to be tasted, some 
swallowed, and some few chewed and digested.” Not 
only do individual instances confirm our position, but the 
most intellectual nation of the age presents an example 
of the most various and minute research, combined with 
the most profound originality. 

Bibliomania is the very genius of a German student 
Nature has provided an endless variety for the nourish- 
ment of man, and it is not the meagre and unvarying 
use of her blessings that invigorates; the healthy may 
enjoy them abundantly, provided they be seasonably and 
temperaiely used. 

But however strong may be the objections to the mis- 


cellaneous use of books by professed students, they do 
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not apply to the popular mind. The mass of the people dling classes. If religion is the salt of the earth, this isa 
have neither disposition nor convenience for mental dis- part of its savour—it always co eXists with genuime re- 
cipline. With them there is but one alternative—either ligion, and cannot exist without it 

to reap the slight improvements, but genuine pleasures, Book« are good means of domestic enjoyment and vir- 
of occasional and desultory reading, or suffer the inani- twe ; and if ever there comes a golden age of popular in- 
uon or worse accompaniments of an habitual neglect of telligence, its indication will be the domestic library. not 
books. But though their improvement by such a course scattered amid the rubbish of shelves, or concealed in 
be but slight, compared with the effects of systematic the privacy of a closet, but placed prominently, as an 
study, yet, in itself considered, it is vast. The inert article of much esteemed furniture. Next to the beauti- 
faculties are awakened; the tendency of the uniform ful scene of domestic worship, what is more delightful 
aud minutely-divided mechanic arts to stint the mind is than the sight of a family plying at the fireside the light 
relieved ; the delightful instinct of taste is called into tasks of the eVening, listening to the voice of the reader, 
play ; the languid imagination is vivified, and the judg- and varying the tranquil ume by conversational! re- 
ment exercised marks? 

A mechanic, who is accustomed to spend an hour or A love of books thus inspired in the minds of the young, 
two daily in judicious reading, will show its effects in may have the most salutary influence on their coming 
his whole bearing. It may awaken within him no pecu- years. It may develop the latent energies of genius, or 
liar energy, it may impart no new talent util will give quik ken and attemper the aspirations of early Virtue and 
a better tone to his ordinary powers. and greater purity piety. The mechanic with such an attraction would 
to his common sentiments ; and it will, almost invariably, learn to despise the gross pleasures of vice and convivi- 
so far modify his whole character as to distinguish him ality; and the affluent and the educated would find in 
from the mass of his class such a combination of the pleasures of the mind with the 

If the vast thousands of the Russian empire were not affections of the heart, one of the moat elevated delights 
only taught to read, but inspired with a love of reading of life. 
and supplied with domestic libraries, who doubts that, in — 


afew years, a miracie of national improvement would 


WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF THOMAS A 


follow! Who doubts that the whole national aspect 





MPIS 
would be transformed, and the whole realm lifted up as KEMPI 

y us four corners etheacy of such an experi- BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 
ment would be second ouly to that of a pure religious 
faith. Wuart though a gloomy faith were thine, 

The moral influence of popular reading is invaluable With vigil pale and penance stern, 
The maxim that That deemed it sinful when the heart 

For kindly sympathy did yearn; 
“ A liule learning is a dangerous thing, And thou, within thy monkish cell, 


For weary years thy beads didst tell— 


may be true (though not without much qualification) when 





‘ 
applied to the scientific and the would be learned, but it Yet, Kempis, it is sweet to feel 
is altogether fallacious in respect to popular intelligence That God's own spirit from above, 
The people are not speculative; they are not generally Will rightly guide the blinded child 
vain; they are frank, confiding Impact Though the By its own law of truth and love; 
chief sufferers by religious or political errors, yet they That, let the creed be what it may, 
are seldom their originators. ‘They generally have too The heart will find the better way 
liule presumption to disbelieve received truths, and too 
much common sense to propound theoretical absurdities We praise thee not, that to thy limbs 
if they cannot be learned, still they may be intelligent The hairy vesture torture gave; 
without danger. Their intelligence is the conservative That all thy cloister vows were kept 
virtue of society. It is not the influence of the highly And fastings wore thee to the grave— 
learned which preserves a community trom the corrup- But humble Peace to thee was given, L 
tions of error, bul the aggrevate intelligence of the mid- And Love, which leads tc God and Heaven 





ON RECEIVING A BOUQUET. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


Lapy, too fragile flowers are they The hectic on the wasted cheek, 
To meet this dark,jnclement sky The restless, melancholy eye— 
When birds are flown and fields are gra The dearth of power to hea! the heart 
And cold in death their sisters lic In all below the sky 
Their lot should be on milder shores 
Where frosts fall not, and soft and calm That not as theirs may be thy life, 
Airs from green isles and azure seas Beneath a bleak ungenial clime, 
Float on through woods of balm Is still the prayer of him who gives 
The heur to an unheeded rhyme 
And in their transient hues I mark But far from blight and quick decay, 
The doom of many a lovely form May Time’s broad curreut beur thee on 
The wreck of many a budding hope As days and years successive glide, 





Snapped by atlliction’s wiutry storm Midst summer, smiles, and sun. 














A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF FEMALE COSTUME, FROM THE 
DEATH OF LOUIS XiV. TO OUR OWN DAYS.—NO. V. 


COMPILED FROM THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES, 


BY A MANTIt 





Tue above engravings are examples of the cos- 


tumes and head-dresses worn in 1785 and 1786. 
The first is a full toilette—the last a morning neg- 
ligé. 

During the reign of Louis XV. and XVI., the 
following were the general characteristics of a robe 
a Frangaise. {in front it was open so as to exhibit 
the petticoat, often of the same material. It was 
two ells broad behind, and cut to a point. On 
each side of the petticoat or jupon, were two 
pockets. ‘The back was gathered into broad flat 
plaits. The sleeves, which came no lower than 
the elbow, were kept down by pieces of lead, and 
from their extremity hung long lace falls, which 
reached to the wrist. The trimmings, or volants 
and falbalas, we need not say, were infinitely va- 
ried. If the dress was for the court, as in the days 

VOL. XXXVIN.—29 


AMAKER 


of Louis XIV., it had an exaggerated length. It 
was ridiculous, the only means to avoid which was 
to wear it with grace. ‘There was required a pe- 
culiar tread to shake clear its folds, and this was 
considered to distinguish the aristocracy from the 
lower classes. ‘lhe court-dress, though much too 
long below, was extremely short above. At one 
time, the shoulders were so bare that no one living 
at the present day can well conceive what in that 
age was modesty. ‘lhe Levite was borrowed from 
the garb of that tribe of the Jews to which the holy 
ark was confided. Originally it was in the shape 
of a man’s robe de chambre, coming up to the neck 
and worn loose and negligé. Its first modification 
was the addition of a girdle. Soon the neck was 
altered, and the contour of the form defined by 
plaits. The skirt was then put on as on other 
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robes, the sleeves made short, and the robe of Levi 
became the fashionable dress of the eighteenth 
This robe afterwards returned again 
It 


1 in the robe en chemise, 


century. 
into favor, and took the name of quinzevine. 
was also imitated agali 
which was the fureur in 1785. 

The Polonaise, so fashionable during the reign 
of Lowis XV., was open before, and large on both 
the right and left sides. It set light to the waist, 
and had a skirt six inches shorter than the jupon. 
This piquant costume remained long in fashion. 
The Anglaise was very similar, except that the 
back breadths were more closely gathered. The 
Turque was but a Polonaise in front with a train. 

In the corner of every boudoir was a formidable 
pie 


body 


machine looking like a ce of defensive armor. 


It was called a corps , and in it the belles of 


the eighteenth century used to imprison them- 
selves. How came it that their hearts were not 


suffocated sed entirely of whalebone 


? Tt was comp 


THE SONG 


AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF 


BY GEORGE 


J] witt sing unto the Lord: He hath triumphed glo- 


rhe horses and their riders he hath cast into the sea. 
The Lord my salvation is; 
His m 


strong. 


he is my strength and song; 


weak and overturns the 





arm protects the 


will exalt his fame: 
1OV AH is his name. 


, his chosen captains all, 


rhe Lord 
The Lord is 


s chariots and his hosts 


is my father’s God; I 
, 


aman of war, JE 
Pharaoh’ 
rhe Lord | 





ath drowned in the sea— its bosom is their pal! 


The waters dark swept over them; they sunk e’en as a 
s e; 
Perished is the Egyptian’s host—to weep them there is 
ne 
rhou art become, omniscient Lord, glorious in thy 
might; 


Io pieces thou hast dashed thy foes and hid them out of 


sight 
The greatness of thy mighty arm hath laid their armies 
low ; 


s the stubble, thou hast consumed the 





As flame consume 
foe 


Upon the waters thou didst breathe—a way was made 


by thee 
xd o'er the bottom of the 


For thy people to pass cry-s 


sea 


The enemy said—“I will pursue ; divide the spoil I will; 


Upon them I will draw the sword—my hand their blood 
shal! spill.” 

Again thou breathest on the sea—the waters o’er them 

Pharaoh and his mighty hosts sunk in the depths like 


THE 


AND 


and buckram, and substituted the proportions of 
the Hottentot for those of the Venus de Medici. 
The machine was not made by seamstresses, but 
by men, who used in its manufacture edge-tools, 
hammer and nails. Finally the corps were laid 
aside, and the corset substituted for them, as the 
slighter forms of to-day occupy the place of the 
magnificent embonpoint of the old monarchy. 
Similar in material were the paniers which sup- 
ported the skirts of our grandmothers. ‘These and 
the different kinds of shoes compieted the mys- 
teries of their toi/ette. Among them were ga- 
loshes, for rain; mules, for the boudoir and draw- 
ing-room; and 
with heels of every height and shade. 
these were of rare luxury, glittering with gems 


Chinese sabots other varieties, 


Some of 


and diamonds, with the bright rays behind called 


the venez-y-voir, etc. We have now reached the 


year 1778, when gems were worn nowhere but on 
the feet. 


OF MOSES, 


EGYPTIANS IN THE RED SEA 


OHNSON, 


Among the gods, what one is like, Almighty God, to thee 

Glorious in thine holiness, great in thine majesty 

Thou stretchest forth thy mighty hand, earth swallows 
u foes; 


» thy 
p tny 


‘‘hou breathest on the waters and the surge upon them 
flows. 

From Egypt thou hast led us safely through the Red 
Sea's ude, 


unto Canaan's borders our footsteps thou wilt guide 





hear, shall hear and 


tants shall 





The 


earth’s inhab 


afraid ; 


Terror shal! be in Palestine, its people sore dismayed 
E.dom’s dukes shall be amazed, and Moab, in alarn 
Si tremble; and shall Canaan fall before thy mighty 


arm 
Fear 
stone, 


Till pa 


and dread shall fall on them; they shall be as a 


sses all thy ransomed ones, till passes o’er thine 


owl 
The Lord our God shal! guide us; he'll lead us with his 
i d, 
Across the arid desert, unto the “ promised land.’ 
Forever and forever shal! the Lord omniscient reign 
For Pharaoh’s host he hath destroyed and all his war- 
riors slain 


Sea floweth over them; they lie beneath its 


The Red 
waves— 


The chosen men of Eg p deep in their watery 


graves 


vere ole 
ypt slee 


Oh! Israel, sing unto the Lord; he hath triumphed glio- 


ast into the sea! 











PROFESSOR 


NIMMONS. 


A SKETCH 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


In western New York was a large town, (now 
promoted to a city.) in which nothing particular 
had happened for several weeks. 
the inhabitants (notwithstanding most of them 
were of Yankee origin) seemed al! dying with 
what Puckler Muskau calls ‘‘ 
At that period a steamer was not expected from 
Europe regularly every Saturday morning ; there- 


Consequently, 


; 9 ; . > 7 7? 
gigantic ennul. 


fore the men did not, as now, only live from 
steamer to steamer. It was long before the Mexi- 
san war; so there were no extraordinary drum- 
tuings and fifings, and no heroes to receive. And, 
as yet, there was no California. It is true that 
building-lots were selling, cellars digging, and 
houses going up; but these are things of course, 
all over the state of New York, and elsewhere. 
Farmers were bringing in quantities of produce, 
and storekeepers unpacking quantities of goods ; 
The rival 
newspapers were abusing each other; but that 


but these, also, were things of course. 


has always been of everyday occurrence. The 
state election was over; the successful party had 
done exulting, because the republic was saved ; 
and the unsuccessful had grown tired of lamenting 
that the republic was ruined. 

Somehow, there was an unusual calm in New 
Venice, for so we will call this fine and flourish- 
ing town, as it had a canal or two gliding through 
the streets, with a bridge or two going across 
them; anda range of high houses from whence, if 
you fell out of the window, you fell into the water 
Here the 
comparison must cease-; for no traveler has told 


which came close up to the door steps. 


us that in old Venice long processions of freight- 
boats, piled up ‘‘ mountains high’’ with barrels of 
flour and barrels of salt, were continually going 
down the canals ; or that equally long processions 
of boats piled up with Irish and German emi- 
grants, (including the luggage of the latter,) were 
perpetually going up them. Also, there was no 
decided Bridge of Sighs; though, now and then, 
after nightfall, a Billy Lackadaysical lover, whose 
‘* warm sighs increased the wind,’’ might be dis 
cerned as he leaned over the parapet, and with 


upturned eyes ‘‘ looked on the moon, and thought 
of Nancy.’’ 


York Venezia no Lion’s Mouth for the secret re- 


Better still, there was in this New 


ceptioa of secret letters; everybody here having 


to go plainly and publicly to the post-office. 


And, as to Giant’s Stairs, there was nothing of 


the sort nearer than those at Niagara ferry, and 
the Fairmount reservoir ; and down these no heads 


have ever rolled without the bodies belonging to 
them. 

At last came an excitement—and it arrived in 
And 
the science he professed was mesmerism, once 
called animal magnetism. 
adept in plirenology; besides which, though not 


the shape of Professor Ninus Nimmons. 
ile was, likewise, an 


a clairvoyant himself, he was the cause of clair- 
voyance in others. ‘This professor wore very 
good clothes; a practice which is always advan- 
tageous to a traveling exhibitor of wonders, and 
Persons required to ‘‘ pin 
generally prefer pin- 
ning it on the sleeve of a newish coat than on one 
The always 
clean and highly glazed dickey of Mr. Nimmons 


to most other people. 
their faith upon a sleeve,”’ 
that is threadbare, or out at elbows. 
was fastened by a brooch, not so large as to pre- 
clude all possibility of its passing for a diamond: 
at least in unpractised eyes. And he judiciously 
took care to seem as if he was making plenty ot 
Therefore, he 
traveled with no less than two assistants, though 


money, and could afford things. 


one is usually deemed sufficient by most profes- 
sors of what our ancestors, in the days of Cotton 
Mather, would have denounced as the black art. 
But we, their descendants, have learnt better: 
and it is now fashionable, in a certain class, to 
quote Hamlet’s idea with regard to impossibilities, 
that ‘‘ there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy.’’ And so 
there are. 

The strong, stout, flaxen-haired boy of sixteen, 
ssor Nimmons, was one of thos« 
rare personages who are the seventh son of a se- 





that assisted Profe 


venth son, and was therefore called Septimius. 
The girl (also a very great blonde) was denomi- 
nated Mary Ann. 

purposes, 


mesmeric 


Everybody knows that, for 
yellow-haired, light-eyed, 


fair-complexioned people, are most available; 
particularly if they have a touch of weak- minded- 
ness. We cannot imagine a more unfit subject 
than Daniel Webster. 

The professor and his suite took up their quar 
ters at the chief hotel in New Venice. A room 
in one of the public buildings was engaged for his 
exhibitions, and hand-bills were issued announe- 
Pe ople that 
Those who were total- 


ing a course of mesmeric svirées. 
could say soirée, said it. 
ly Frenchless spoke of soreys, soyrays, or sowi- 


rees. The audience was quite large the first 


night; very large. the second; tremendous the 
third night; and, finally, everybody went, except 
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those who were principled against all amuse- 
ments, or those who thought twenty-five cents a 
high price for anything. Mesmerism became the 
absorbing topic in New Venice, and ennui disap- 
The whole town experienced a 
And there 
was now some danger of excitement over-much, 


peared betore it. 
sensation; and quite a new one, too. 


for parties ran high, and feuds were enkindled. 
The thorough-going mesmer party was headed 
by Sorby Sappings, a very Germanic youth, who, 
after a vain attempt at a college education, had 
passed the last two years in considering what pro- 
fession he should study, and had not yet come in 
sight of a conclusion. And it was unlikely he 
ever would, as his own share of his late father’s 
property brought him a clear income of two hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars—almost three hundred 


a year. Also, he was (as yet) allowed a home in 
the house of his sister, Mrs. Bambury, the happy 
widow of a rich old man. So, for the present, 
Sorby Sappings did nothing particular; with the 
and 
young ladies, he boasted of 
reading Goethe in the original. Indeed, he had 
but that of Deutschland. 


He affected the long, thick tresses, bushy beard, 


exception of cultivating hair Germanism., 


Like certain delicate 
no relish for any literature 


and broad, wide-open shirt collar of the ‘‘ bur- 


schen,’’ and controverted everything that was 


true, and believed in all that was impossible. Sor- 
by Sappings immediately became the enthusiastic 


friend 


dorsed all his 


and admirer of Professor Nimmons, in- 
wonders, and went about with him 
arim-in-arm. 

The leader of the extreme adverse party was 
Mr. Archibald 


tarian, one of the early settlers of New Venice, 


Arrowsmith, a clear-headed utili- 


and consequently one of the most opulent of its 
present denizens. Mr. Arrowsmith was a man in 


whom (as was generally conceded) there was no 
nonsense. His wite, also, was devoid of non- 
sense ; and his daughters, Edith and Mildred, had 
not much, considering that they were two very 
young and very pretty girls; belles, 
they, of course, abounded in beaux. 

Over the juste milieu presided Mr. Lendrum 


Pickstep, the very personification of caution, who, 


and being 


5 


after a ten years search for a woman as prudent as 
himself, had at last been more than successful. 
There was a fourth party, chiefly consisting of 
and respectable Mrs. Cricksey, who 
or measureism, as she 


the venerable 
averred that mesmerism 
called it) was a diabolical art, and that its profess- 
ors derived their knowledge and their power from 
an unmentionable personage. 

At the public exhibitions, the usual mesmeric 
feats were performed by the bey Septimius, who 
every evening was duly and rapidly put to sleep 
by Professor Nimmons. And so soundly, that 
he slept standing, and walking, and running, and 
He was properly pinched and pulled, 
by any of the spectators that chose—his hair was 
nearly plucked from his head; pins were thrust 
deeply into his arms and shoulders; still he slept 


fighting. 
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on. He overset chairs with people upon them. 
Still he slept on. His hand was mysteriously 
fastened down to a little table, which all his efforts 
to shake off were in vain; so he ran about drag- 
ging the table after him. Still he slept on; till 
the professor disenchanted him by reversing the 
passes, and making up strokes instead of down, so 
as to waken him, and free his hand from the table. 

On the first night of the performances, Mrs. 
Cricksey several times got up and hurried out of 
the room, lest the ceiling should fall on her head, 
as a punishment for witnessing these antics of the 
Evil One and his nimp, as she called the boy. But 
she always came back so far as to venture just 
within the door; recollecting that if she lost any 
part of the show, she should not get ‘‘ the worth 
of her money’’—a consideration that induces many 
persons to persevere in things that give them more 
pain than pleasure ; such, for instance, as drowsi- 
ly sitting out an incomprehensible lecture ; or 
nodding half asleep through a long, dull opera; 
or, after a five act play, staying through all man- 
ner of interludes and farces. Besides, as Mrs. 
Cricksey said, she had a strange and oncountable 
curiosity to see what he would do next—even if it 
was megic and sossery, and all the black arts. 

Mr. Pickstep considered it safest not even to 
speak of magic and sorcery. His wife (who al- 
ways sat on the same fence with her husband, but 
a little higher up) thought it best not to speak of 
either magic or sorcery, or any other black art. 
But both Mr. and Mrs. Pickstep concluded that, 
after all, these wonders might be nothing more 
than ‘‘juggling with slight of hand’’—he recol- 
lecting that he had once seen a man fry pancakes 
in his hat—she that she had seen a man swallow 
a large mouthful of burning flax. And these feats 
they almost thought (though they would not say 
for certain) might perhaps, in the opinion of some 
people, be as entertaining (or probably more so 
as those performed by the mesmer-man and his 
boy. 

Mr. Arrowsmith was thoroughly and positively 
sceptical outright; insisting that the boy was in 
reality wide awake all the time; that he could 
perceive his eyes to be only half closed, and that 
he discerned about the corners of his mouth an 
involuntary and ill-suppressed inclination to laugh 
at the fooleries he was enacting, and the fools who 
were being gulled by them. 

Mrs. Arrowsmith opined that the lad’s hair was 
a wig cemented on to his head, or confined by 
springs in some new mode of immovable tightness, 
so as to set all twitching and pulling at defiance. 
‘“*You know’’—said she—‘‘ what vast improve- 
ments in machinery are always going on.”’ 

The Miss Arrowsmiths suggested, that doubt- 
less the boy’s coat was thickly wadded through- 
out; so that the pins stuck nothing but a deep, 
close mass of cotton. 

The young gentlemen that were beaux to the 
Miss Arrowsmiths, expressed the same opinion as 
the young ladies. 
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A backwoodsman, who had been among the In- 
dians, thought the boy really felt all that was done 
to him; but that by means of hard drilling or high 
bribing, or both, he could be trusted by his master 


He 


to bear all sorts of torments unflinchingly. 
added—*“ I feel some respect for that boy.” 

Such were some of the comments made in sup- 
pressed voices by some of the spectators ; for they 
all had better manners than to express them loud- 
ly—New Venice being a place of great gentility. 
Many, however, were struck dumb with wonder, 
till that portion of the audience, commonly called 
‘the boys,’’ bethought themselves of clapping 
every feat as it was accomplished. And, as usual, 
the applause, commenced by the boys, was joined 
in by their elders and betters. 

Next day the town-talk was almost exclusively 
of mesmerism. People that were against it re- 
mained so. ‘The same with people that were not 
against it; and also with those that leaned both 
Mrs. 
And 
she was all day frightening her grandchildren with 


ways. Nobody’s opinion had changed; 


Cricksey’s was considerably strengthened. 


true stories of witchcraft, and evil spirits, and 
dealings with ‘‘the naughty man ;"’ all of which 
had really taken place somewhere or other, and 
been sworn to before magistrates, as she had heard 
from good authority. How many absurdities are 
circulated on the 
intangible, and ever 


evidence of that invisible and 


jameless personage called 
‘ good authority.”’ 

Five times that morning did the old lady de- 
clare that she should never forgive herself for hav- 
ing witnessed the wicked proceedings ef the mes- 
mer people. ‘Towards noon she was startled by 
the arrival of a ticket for Mrs. Cricksey and fami- 
himself. She 
could not but own that this was “ very polite of 
him.”? And rather the ticket should be 
wasted, she concluded to go and be wicked once 


ly, sent by Professor Nimmons 


than 
more. Her three grandchildren (two boys and a 
girl) expressed an urgent desire to see these bad 
doings; and as there was nothing to pay, she con- 
sented totake them. It is true, she now began to 
think rather better of mesmerism. 

That evening Professor Nimmons had again 
a large audience, including, as before, the élite of 
The performances, though somewhat 


the town. 
varied, were essentially the same as on the pre- 
ceding night. ‘The girl Mary Ann was present ; 
not yet as a performer, but as a young lady seated 
on a front seat between Mrs. Bambury and the 
very genteel Mrs. Toplift. 
about in a quite-at-home sort of way, ushering la- 
dies to places, and making men stand aside, and 


Sorby Sappings went 


shaking his finger threateningly at boys, and tak- 
ing care that all the lights burned brightly, and 
supplying glasses of water when needed; and 
even stopping, witha biscuit, the mouth of a cry- 
ing child that had been brought, at the age of 
eighteen months, to gaze on the wonders of mes- 
He had constituted himself aid-de-camp 


merism. 
to Professor Nimmons, and was quite proud of 


. 
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the honor. Being free of the platform, he could 


step on it as often as he pleased, and whisper to 
the professor, and even lay his hand on the great 


Also, 


appearance, was greeted with a familiar nod and 


man’s shoulder. that gentleman, on his 


Mrs. Bambury; and 
received from her 
Mary Ann 


was to be nothing) sat silent and motionless all the 


a shake of the fan from 


even Sep (as she called the boy 
a smile of recognition. who as yet 
evening; looking as if she had never seen Profes- 
sor Nimmons before. 

After Septimius had gone through the first divi- 
his feats, and was resting himself behind 
Prof Nimmons 


and making a low and graceful bow, commenced, 


s10n oi 


the sereen, ssor came forward, 


as follows, an unexpected address to the audience. 
‘Gentlemen and ladies—(ladies and gentlemen, 


I mean)—it affords me the most unexpressible 


pleasure to find that my very small merits, con- 
temptible as they are, (applause,) have succeeded 
in drawing together so large and brilliant a circle 


as I now see in the fokiss that presents itself be- 


fore my eyes—(much applause)—my bedazzled 


I can sincerely 


eyes, as I may truly call them. 
lay my hand on my heart and say, that never be- 
fore have I had the honor of exhibiting my very 
in presence of so 


poor applause 


taste- worthy 


performances 
and criminating a resemblage oi 
beauty and fashion (great applause, joined in by 
the ladies); and also of worth and talent, and high 
and ‘peachable respectability—(nore applause, 
very great on the part of the men 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, I am unexperienced in 
speaking to the discerning public. In the words 
of Hamlet in Macbeth—‘ | ar no orator as Brutus 
But my 


heartfelt thanks, and wish health, and happiness, 


is’—(applause. permit me to return 
and felicity, to all now present, from the innocent 
babe up to the snow- headed grandsire—(tremen- 
dous applause The ’membrance of the honors I 
have received in this great and flourishing city— 
honors, by me so very undeserved—(applause)— 
are rooted so deeply in my heart—(whenever he 
said ‘heart,’ he put his hand on it)—yes, in my 
heart of hearts—that I shall carry them with me 


Ye 8, I re- 


peat it, they will twine themselves in roses and 


to the tomb—(/ooking melancholy.) 


flowers round my silent urn. Heart-spring flow- 


ers—(ejaculations of ‘Dear me !? from the ladies. 
Forgive me, my friends—(shaking out the folds of 
his per fumed white handkerchief )\—forgive me if I 
stop to pause a while. My feelings overpowers 
me !”’ 

‘* Go a-head!’’—ecalled out, from one of the far- 
thest benches, the voice of the backwoodsman, 
after our professor had covered his face for about 
half a minute. ‘‘ Get through—for I want that 
boy again.”’ 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen’’—resumed Mr. Nim- 

“a } 


mons— 
to you, if you will give me leave to € xpress my- 


have now something important to say 


self. Already 1 hear—at least a little bird has 


whispered me—that certain envenomous reptiles— 
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for even here, in this paradise of a town, such 
beings is lurking—have endeavored to spit out 
their pison in a form calculated to stab one to the 
heart by blasting and withering my fair and spot- 
ever glorious art 


1€ss 


fame, as a professor of the 


and science of mesmerism ; and to cast a doubt 
on the truth and voracity of my youthful compa- 
nion Septimius. It has been basely hinted by 
fiery-tongued serpents that we are all trick and 
humbug—(applause.) I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of informing these crawling, low-browed 


them'’—looking 


worms how much I despise : 
fiercely round. 

Many eyes were turned towards the Arrow- 
smiths. ‘The young ladies held down their heads ; 
the beaux looked indignant for their sakes; Mrs. 
Arrowsmith reddened and knitted her brows; Mr. 
Arrowsmith sat firm and unmoved, looking the 
Professor Nim- 
mons changed his tone and his glance, and said 


mesmerist steadily in the face. 


no more about worms and reptiles; finding himself 
onthe wrong tack. He bowed, and added— 
‘*Ladies and gentlemen, and my universally 
respected audience. It is the warmest desire of 
my heart to test the truth and truthfulness of my 
system, and to prove that all is fair and no trick- 
ery, and no understanding with the subjects. So 
| will put into a mesmeric sleep one of the audi- 
tors, taken at random; for instance, that promis- 
cuous little girl in the yellow frock, sitting about 


the midst of the middle bench. Now do me the 


honor to look, viewingly.’’ 

The professor pointed his finger at a half-grown 
girl, to whom all eyes were immediately directed. 
Her eyes began to close, ber head began to nod, 
and sway back and forward from right to left; and 
finally it sunk against the shoulder of Mrs. Crick- 
sey, who chanced to sit next to her. 


‘here !'’’—exclaimed the professor, triumph- 
antly—‘‘ she sleeps—by the mere pointing of my 


finger, and because I willed that she should sleep. 


Let any one try to wake her that chuses. But 
use her gently, because she is a girl.”’ 
There was great and loud applause, especially 


from the boys, who both stamped and clapped 


h all their might; but the little girl heard not, 
Many that were near pulled and 


and woke not. 


shook her, but without eflect. 
‘Bless me’’—said Mrs. Cricksey—“ she’s ina 
But I'd rather 
There must be 
Children, keep 


knowing 


real hard sleep—that’s certain. 


not have her leaning on me. 


something not good in this. 


off, and don’t touch her. ‘There’s no 
her, or about her. 

on them-—I won’t—-I’m 
ifraid of her. Oh, mercy! I can’t get her head 


It presses down so hard and 


what may be in Somebody 


else may let her lean 


off my shoulder. 


heavy. ’*Tistheold boy’sdoings. It is—it must 
be !”’ 
‘Unknown female in the yellow garment’’— 


said the professor, in a slow and solemn tone, and 


pointing with his finger towards himself—*‘ I will 
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you to quit your seat, and come to me on this 
platform.’’ 

The gir] rose instantly; and the persons near 
lrew back to let her pass ; Mrs. Cricksey shrink- 
ing and holding her clothes closely in, that they 
might not touch those of the mysterious sleeper, 
who proceeded steadily down the passage that 
divided the range of benches, ascended the three 
steps of the platform, and walked straight up to 
the professor. 

** Mark’’—said he to the audience—‘‘ she does 
all this while fast asleep—an indiscriminate girl, 
whom I never before laid eyes on, taken hap- 
hazard from the midst of the company. Subject, 
(for I know not your name,)I will you to follow 
me.”? 

He pointed his finger with another mysterious 
movement, and the girl walked backwards after 
him all round the platform, following whichever 
way he directed, but with her eyes still closed. 

‘*T hope that girl an’t to come back again 
among us’’—said Mrs. Cricksey. ‘“ Any how, 

Children, don’t one of you 
I'd take youall home; only 


she sha’n’t sit by me. 
make room for her. 
since we are here, and it costs us nothing, I want 
to see it out.’”’ 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, are you satisfied ?’’— 


All that had been clap- 
pers and stampers through the evening, clapped 


inquired the professor. 


and stamped again. 


lo be 
other indiscriminate girl, were in like manner put 


brief—two promiscuous boys and an- 


to sleep by Professor Nimmons, pointing at them ; 
and he willed them to join him on the stage, 


where (always in a profound slumber) each in 
turn 
professor being unacquainted wit 


did “something new and strange.’’ The 
h any of their 
names, designated and directed them as “ he with 
the striped jacket,’’ and ‘‘ he with the plaid trow- 
with the black 


“e } 


sers’’—the last girl being ‘‘ she 
apron.”’ 

“Children, an’t you getting frightened ?’’—said 
Mrs. Cricksey to her descendants. 

** No’’—replied the children. 

“But you oughtto. This measureism (as every- 
1 megiecal 


body calls it) is nothing but sossery at 


witchcraft ; done with the help of old Harry him- 
seil 

“You called him old Nick, yesterday’’—re - 
marked her grandson John. 

** THis name must be David’’—said her grand- 
for Tom Tarbox, (who is a sailor, 
and has seen him often,) always calls him old 
Davy. 

** Well—well—never mind his names. They’re 
Think of nothing but the evil 


son James—‘‘ 


a matter of taste. 


: ‘ 
he is always doing—he and the nimps that help 


him—as you have seen to-night—for they can’t 
be right children,’’ 

‘** Well’’"—said John—‘‘the things they did 
don’t seem to me so very wicked.” 
“I don't think they were bad at all’’—said 


James. ‘“‘I should like to do some of them dos- 











the measure-man would show me 


rds myself, if 
how.”’ 

‘* Hush, thi 
‘* Let me have no such talk. 


s moment !’’—exclaimed the grand- 
Y u shall 


ever come bere again, I promise you, even with 


mother. 


free ticket—and I’ve a great mind to take you 
iil home now.’’ 


The last act was that of the boy Septimius, 


who emerged from behind the screen, looking 


extremely wide awake. 
‘* Here the Mrs, 


Cricksey. wonder what he is going to do 


comes head 


I suppose we shall have to stay and see it 


nimp’’ — said 


now, 
rr ae 


it. There can’t be much more of it. 


ne with the back of his head. This being the 


crowning feat, Sorby Sappings ascended the plat- 
form to have a better view, and to see that all was 
right. The usual passes were made by the hands 


of the professor, and, as usual, they almost in- 
His 
closed eyelids were then duly battened down with 


] 
wads of 


ntly put Septimius into a deep slumber. 


cotton; and Sappings, adding his own 
that of Mr. Nimmons, assisted 
” 


ly blindfolding ‘‘ the subject. Septimius 


indkerchief to 
itl d ) 
n read aloud an advertisement from a newspa- 
er held behind his head by the professor, and 


tierwards a page from a book produced from the 





ket of Sorb 
stand 
It’s rather too much. 


l na 


y Sappings. 

— said Mrs. 
Old Belzebub himself is 
air I] 





‘I can’t this”’ Cricksey. 


platform. There’s an of him all 
rough the room—don’t you smell it ?”’ 
‘I smell Mrs. Yerks’s pepper- 


int’’—said John. 


nothing but 





‘Come, children, come’’—added the grand: 


r—‘‘ the sooner we are out of this, the better.’’ 
hen looking at her little granddaughter, she per- 
ved that the child’s eyes were closed her 





id nodd forward. ‘* Mercy preserve us’’— 
ned the old lady—‘‘ why, Lucy—Luecy !— 
vre asleep, child—you're asleep yourself. 


That 


and waving at 


What have they been doing to you? hor- 


rid fellow has been pointing my 


r andch ld. He "s sosserise d and bewitche d hie r, 
id put her tosleep. He’s the very old Scratch !” 


“T don’t think it was Aim, grandma’’—said the 
tle girl, by this time awakened, and rubbing her 


£O rd 


ol 
t loOK- 


7, and sleepy for a 


I've been tired | 


while, so that I did not care any more abou 


the things; and it seemed as if the show 


tld never begin.”’ 

‘*Why what is all this but a show ?’’—inquired 
n. 

‘ W hat 


“7 ve ' S 
I don’t know. I though 


»sked James. 


somehow there 


show did you expect ?’’"— 
was 
ter a while, a puppe t-show; suchas Mary 
Wilson saw whenshe was at Utica. If I'd known 

staid at 


Oh, 


re, Gl 


vere was only this, I would rather have 


iome and gone to bed at the right time. 


epy I am.”’ 


ue Loose ’—gaid her granamo- 


just arrived from the city 


ther—‘‘and so am I, too, for bringing you 


But it will soon be over now.’ 
TY} ] ind of applause wi rive Septi- 
ihe iast round Of applause was given—oeptl 


mius was unblinded—Sappings, in the joy and 


pride of exuberant friendship, led Nimmons to the 


front of the stage, and Nimmons made his final 


bow; and once more said and did something 


abeut his heart. ‘The lights began to be put out, 


, 
talking as they 


and the company moved off; all 
walked home ; n all they had 


! 
seen; some believing in nothing. Mr. Pickstep, 
giving an opinion evento 


some believing 1 


for the present, declined 
Mrs. Pickstep dec 


her | 


his wile. lined giving an opin- 





ion to yand, and said, 


even moreover, 


‘she never should.’’ Mrs. Cricksey told her 
she supposed they would now be 

The boys asked “ Why ?’’— 
le girl declared ‘‘ she would like to tum- 
ble into bed the moment she got into the house, 


lie 


grandchildren 
afraid to goto-bed. 
and the litt 
for she was sure it 


and there tll Sunday; 


would take her that long to have her sleep out.’ 


The Miss Arrowsmiths and their beaux (as wel! 


} 
as many others of the audience) were at a loss to 


know who the strange children were that had been 


extemporane rus! 


y mesmerized, and at once made 
cts, and endued with the capability of 

to the wonders of the No on 
llected ever having seen these children among 
Nobody 


knew their names or to whom they belonged 


rr} 


Into su t 


addi exhibition 


rect 


town and its neighborhood. 


those olf the 


y were not on the stage during the last act, 





and yet none of the audience could say that they 
n to go off, or that they had returned 
From whence 
did they come? And whither had they gone ? 
“*T'll tell 
back to th 


nad veen set 


to the enciies. 


Who were they ? 


you’’—said Mrs. Cricksey, looking 
se who were talking behind her. ‘‘ ‘They 
came from down re, and down there they have 
natural, live children, 


me, 


As to being re al, 


they such thing. And as for him that 
re ad 


old boy himself.’’ 


are no 


without his eyes, he’s no young boy, but the 


Vhen the Arrowsmiths got home, they found 
the Mr. Whitworth, who had 
of New York, of which 


waiting in parlor, 


place he was a resident. From this gentleman, 
Mr. Arrowsmith had received much hospitality 
when visiting the metropolis of the state; and, 


therefore, had made Mr. Whitworth promise that 


whenever he came to New Venice he was to re- 
pair at once to his house, and make it his home 
while he staid in the town. 

h gentlemen 
other, As the 
family sat round the table, and partook of a colla- 


The meeting was very cordial; b 





being always glad to see each 


tion previous to retiring for the night, the conver- 


sation turned upon the ex! ion Which the Ar- 


rowsmiths had just visited, and which Mr. Arrow- 
smith denounced as mere juggling, and nothing 
And 
account of the professor’s manner of addressing 


the 


more. Mrs. Arrowsmith gave a ludicrous 
audience. 


**Tt is evident’’—said Mr. Whitworth—“ that 
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the man whose performances you have witnessed 
»-night is a half-bred, ridiculous fellow, and, very 
probably, a mere pretender to the science he pro- 


But I hope you will not regard him or 


esses. 
mesmerists and 


as sceptical 


as fair specimens ol 


nis doings 


mesmerism. I was once as yourse if 


with regard to animal magnetism, and its extraor- 


narv and amazing powers. But within the last 


year | have seen and heard, and read enough of it, 
» produce an entire change in my 
myself a proselyte, and a believer in its 
And I prophesy 
emith and his ladies will eventually come over to 

] 


ontess 


wonders that my friend Arrow- 


ynvictions.”’ 


E 
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** Never’’—exclaimed his host. 
Mr. Whitworth, 


‘*Tt is the duty of a man of sense to 


**Do not say that’’—replied 


with a smile. 


admission ot 





mind always open to the 


neep his 
truth. Remember how many great and useful dis- 
coveries were at first regarded as chimeras, or im- 
at 


auth laughed as 
And re- 
re of wonders. 
t. At present, 


I bid 


and their Irs 


or frowned at as impostors. 


lunatics, 
member, too, that we live in an: 
We will 


being somewhat fatigued with 


talk more on this subjec 


my journey, 


you all a kind good night. 


To be concluded 


Sot ee 


e same impressions and ¢ 
VITH A GIFT OF 
\ g this Morn a g ot love, 
I greet our a ng ry 
s ke = sp s hue. ma t 
Be free from earth’s allo 
\ ve bound it with a silken tie, 


Fit emblem of life’s spa 


A touch can break ragile chord 
Or crush the strength of man. 
rhe sparkling dew which gems the buds, 


Sup} ed by Heave 8 power, 


Is a meet type of inward grace, 


rhat soul reviving shower, 


Ww 


WILLIE, 


HITE FLOWERS 


Deseeching earnest zeal may dwe 
With this, our cherished boy 

Praying that Thou, wit! his hears 
r power of sin destroy 





Signed with the sign of holy cross 
Laved in baptismal fount, 


Oh! cleanse him in the stream that flowed 


From Calvary’s blest mount 


Make Thou his heavenly armor bright, 


Overshade him with the Dove, 
Raise in his soul a panoply 


Of Faith, and Truth, and Love 











Which wakes to life the drooping heart, 
Oercharged with wor diy woe, 1d now, without one sad ning fear. 
And bids it seek the ne fount, s child to Thee we bring 
Whence healing waters flow resting on thy saving grace 
10 consent we s 
To Thee, this living fount, we come Glory to Thee, the God of might 
Saviour, and Lord of A Creator! Saviour! Lord 
rhen gracious listen now, as we l'o Holy Spirit! Three in One 
Before thy tootsioo 4 We highest praise accor 
oN SO 
sm arr . 
STANZAS 
rO ONE WHO PRESENTED ME WITH FLOWERS 
BY JOHN s. MOOR 
RE are the | soms plucked by thy soit fingers Thor WESL ( fairer. but the roses 
Yet in sad plight: despite my tenderest care, \ violets waste from their loveliness 
Their sweetness hath sfolen out into the air The fi y sun their eyelids doth oppress 
Aud of their beauty not a color lingers. An 1 hot agonies their existence closes 
rhou gavest them not to en em love's duratio I w iot Ke hee aga 
For they were all too transient Ay, indeed, T son has now wn fou 
Thou art so deeply versed in Cupid's creed, I. hee to thy own sweet sou 
Phou wouldst not name that love which has mutat Which purer is than all these | uds of ours 
1 did compare t many charms some Oh! may thy heart be ever ove Ti 
Of these dead vers while yet in their fresh bloon With love, asis the rose with honey-dew 
lilow my | ophy has fa ecome A may I, like a ‘ ips these two 
T heauties live ided is each blossom Drink l 1int in bliss. eweet maide 














ROME. 


BY CHARLES 


“Saive,O Roma! O di portenti 
Veneranda sepoltura 
La nequizia de’ viventi 
Oscurato ha il tuo splendor 
Ma ti resta la sventura 
Ma ti resta il tuo dolor.”"—P. A. Fiorentino. 


We entered Rome—not as conquerors in the 
classic days, as barbarians in the dark ages, or 
as pilgrims of the medieval time were wont todo, 
but simply as travelers of the nineteenth century 
—a character which, to a certain degree, combines 
all of these. But we entered it under pleasant 
circumstances, and at a pleasant time, too, Just 
at the quiet thought hour, when the silver moon- 
light, mingling the crimson and purple of the fast 
fading evening Aurora, showed us dim in the dis- 
tance the high spires and roofs of the glorious 
city. Far away, over the desolate Campagna, 
extended long lines of ancient aqueducts, seem- 
ing, in the uncertain evening haze, like vast 
And 


as we came nearer, a thousand objects awak- 


rows of palm trees with interlacing tops. 
ened a thousand associations. ‘There was not 
a building, not a ruin, which did not recall our 
early studies, our early hopes, and our early 
longings to visit this city of the past. 


“ Ah, little thought I, when in school I sat, 
Glowing with Roman story, I should live 
To tread the Appian.” 


So we entered Rome, not as strangers, but as 

wanderers returning to a fatherland of thought. 
Then came that first traveler’s care, to procure 

lodgings. Our hotel host, with whom we were 


for a short time domiciliated, assured us that it 


would be impossible—that the town was full of 


strangers, of forestieri, awaiting the carnival, and 
that lodgings were worth, if not their weight, at 
least their content of silver. But even in Juve- 
nal’s time anything could be obtained in Rome 
° Be 
If the 
reader cares to know, I can tell him that they 
were in the Via Ripetta, overlooking in part the 
Yellow Tiber, and not far from the Porto Ri- 
petto and the Palazzo Borghese. 

shall I lead thee 
Into 
what corner of the golden treasury shall we first 
enter ? 


for money. “ Omni Romz cum pretio.’ 


we soon obtained right pleasant rooms. 


And now, reader, where 
among deathless lairs in solemn Rome? 


The Coliseum is the stranger’s first 
thought in Rome, and that I first visited. But 
ask not for a new description. It is too well 
known already in lay and song, in picture and 


G. LELAND 


poem, in sketch book and guide. Rather linger 
with me in thought, among its broken walls and 
quiet nooks, and dream over the past. For so I 
lingered there, and these are the lines that I 
wrote in my book on the morning of the 20th of 
February, 1846. 

“* Alone, and in the Coliseum, on a beautiful 
day, such as is seen and felt only in Italy. A 
poor religieuse kneels by me, performing the 
circuit of the Stations, and passengers, as they go 
by, stop and kiss the holy cross in the centre. 
Every kiss, so reads the inscription, frees the soul 
from a long period of suffering. So still and 
calm—no sound save the chirping of birds as they 
flutter about among the moss-covered piles. I 
am suddenly interrupted by a singular looking 
bright-eyed little boy, who, saying, ‘ Moi, je suis 
Frangais,’ presents a paper, stating that his fa- 
ther is sick and requires aid. He is the most 
extraordinary child that I have met with. Seven 
years old, and extremely small even for that age, 
he has the language of a man, and is, withal, ex- 
tremely naif—every word that he has spoken has 
caused me a fit of laughter. Dismissed with half 
a Paul, after showing, with some pride, two ba- 
jocchi that he has collected this morning, he 
wished me all happiness, and, bowing with the 
ease of a courtier, departs. 

‘* He reminds me of the little minstrel of Mont- 
pellier. 

““The slanting sun-rays steal in, broad and 
wide, through the mossy crevices, and wind like 
The 


enchantment of the place is strong upon me. I 


golden serpents over the ruined arches. 


need no other magic save that of history and 
poetry to call up strange and beautiful phantasma 
And could the Eidolon, the 
shadowy image of some one long departed, rise 


in a place like this. 


before me, he would only seem the rightful owner 
—the fitting tenant of the spot.’’ 

One of the most delightful spots in the vicinity 
of Rome is the ‘‘ Stranger’s Burial Ground.”” A 
quiet, gentle beauty hangs over this place, which 
inspires feelings such as the traveler may have 
experienced long before in his own fatherland, 
when lingering, of a golden summer’s morning. 
among the homes of the departed, and commun- 


ing in spirit with those absent friends. And its 
attraction lies not altogether in its beauty—nor 
is it for that the stranger seeks the spot. There 


is the tomb of Caius Cestius, astern, gray pyra- 
mid of the old Roman day; and not far from it, 
in a secluded, shady nook, such as Irving might 
describe, and over which Sir Thomas Browne 
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would have long meditated in delightful melan- 
choly, lies the tomb of Shelley :— 


M.’’ “ The Heart of Hearts.”’ 


e and exquisite conciete did 


“CORCORDI 
‘This quainte 
upon the chimes of 


on was placed there in 


musically 
te.”’ The 


moste 


my 


spu Insc! pt 

allusion to the fact, that when his body had been 
burnt, (in compliance with his well-known 
wishes,) the heart was found entire and uncon- 
sumed. But there is a deeper signification in 
this epitaph—a something which lies quite be- 


yond the circumstances which inspire dit. One 


could almost believe, in reading this, with the 


Neoplatonist, that every action is inspired by a 
sympathetic archetype in the spirit world. 

In the same burying ground is also the tomb of 
Keats. Sad, indeed, is the inscription— Here 


lies the body of one whose name was written in 


water.”’ ‘This, the marble states, was inscribed 
in accordance with his last desires. 

We passed the rema r of the day in visiting 
“the wrecks of old Rome,” or “ ruinizing,’’ as 
English travelers term | We visited the Baths 
of Caracalla, an immense collection of ruined 


walls and arches, and a pleasant place withal. 


It is carpeted with soft, green grass, from which 
here and there project fragments of beautiful 
Mosaic pavements. Here, in this quiet and se- 
questered spot, Shelley iss uid to have composed 
much of his poetry And here, too, many of the 
beautiful statues which now adorn the Vatican 
were discovered. 

And then onward—onward How glorious 


was that first dayin Rome! How likea beautiful 


} 


dream of the olden time seemed the aspect of the 


iv walis and towers 


ruined temples and old gr 


I would see lose nothing of that 


everything and 


BY MARY 





YOUNG } i dids dly dare 

To 1y thou s to ¢ too fair 

Too bright and higha ly, one 

Who sat too near thy monarch’s throne. 
And thou for this wert doomed to dwell 
And linger a ne cé 

Dra ig out long and weary years, 
Alternate prey of hopes and fears 
Derided by the worldly thro 

His prisoner whom thou'dst served so long, 
Forgotten thy scornful mai 


And by thy faith 
What marvel if thy courage quailed 
And reason in the « 


What though two centuries have p 





Tasso » thou didst breathe thy 


What thous 
Lie in the dust by moss o’ergrown 


sine 


h Terrara’s towers downthrown, 


AND LADY’S BOOK. 


1 
ilns 


first enchantment feeling which had inspired me 
ever since I had fully realized that I was indeed 
in Rome. The Pantheon—the pillars of Trajan 
and of Antoninus—the temples of Vesta and ot 
Janus—the C 


Arch of Constantine, of Titus, 


F orum—the 


and many others 


Maximus—the 


ircus 


were all visited, and I was disappointed in no 
thing. And how can any one be disappointed in 
visiting these gray ruins of the early world? 
There are many advisers always to be found, 


who steadily assure the traveler before his de- 


parture, that he will be beyond doubt wofully 
disappointed. But when the traveler is disap- 
pointed, depend upon it that it is not the fault ot 


the object, but of his own miserable lack—not of 


observation, but of conception and associatio1 


It is within himself that he should look—the ob- 


0KkK— 
ject should serve merely as a foundation upon 
which he is to rebuild the edifice. With th 


single bone of a mammoth, Cuvier could recon- 
struct the gloomy monster of the pre-Adamite 
1; and it is something in this manner that 
traveler should regard the objects which he 
lds. But if I 


be 
appointed in meré 


worl 





there are men who can dis- 


ruins—“ those te whom the 


crumbling ruin is so much brick and mortar, to 


whom the tomb of the Horatii is a stack of chim 


neys, the Pantheon an old oven, and the Fountain 
of Eceria a pig-stye’’—what shall we say of those 
who profess themselves disappointed in pictures 
and statues ?—in short, of all those works of art 


which demand not only an iation of 


, but 


appre 


ciations actually make a demand on the 


powers of the beholder ? 


stances as these, it will be found, in nine cases 
out of ten, that the disappointment is only a new 
discovery of a want of power to admir« 


WEI 


What though proud Este’s roya i 
B i homa can no longer ¢ 
Yet thou art known, and wept, a ove 
Far more than when thy footsteps rove 
In youth’s first bright and happy hours 
Amid those princely halls an ywers 
Whose ruins now neglected lie 
And scareely claim a passing sich 

) j 





Save when the traveler thinks ¢« 

And blends with thine their me 1 
Este’s rich crown but shineth now 
By rays reflected from thy brow; 
And she whom thou didst so adore 
Above thee, in the days of yor 

W ould lie forgotten in the gloom 


Which shrouds her proud ancestral tom) 
’ 
Only that 


H 


h rs die forgotter 


thy verse divine 


name is ever linked with th 





, empires ta 


one Oullives hem a 
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PLAIN 





Fig 





Tre elevation, on the supposition that there is 
a bed-room floor, will be as in Fig. 1; or, should 
there be no bed-room floor, as in Fig. 3. | 

The Accommodation is shown in the ground plan, 
Fig. 2,in which a represents a terrace; 6 a ve- 
d, living-room ; e, 


randa; ¢« the entrance-door ; 











Remarks.—This will form a very comfortable 
ottage, as Wellasa handsome one. The arrange- 
ment is good, particularly that of the detached 
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scullery ; f, bed-room; g, bed-room; A, dairy ; 
i, pantry; k, yard; Jl, piggery; m, cow-house ; 
n, coals; o, privy; p, liquid manure tank; q, 
dust; r, dairy; s, garden; ttt, flower-beds; u, 


terrace steps. 


~~ 





offices. 


The two parallelogram flower-beds are 
not of forms that harmonize very well with the 


situations. 
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Fig. 3. 
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BY MRS. M 


AN infant sits upon its mother's knee, 

And laughs and prattles in its happy glee; 

Now with a sudden start it wildly leaps— 
Anon behind the chair at “ brother” peeps— 
Till tired. at length, it leans upon the breast 
Where oft its infant cares are hushed to rest 
And then, so lovingly, the mother’s arm 

Is gently clasped around that tiny form; 

And from those earnest eyes a hallowed light 
Is shed upon that babe so fair and bright 

As, smiling now, it gazes in those eyes, 

An image there the wond'ring babe descries, 
That ne'er it saw, though oft and oft before 

li thus had gazed, and learned the mystic lore 
Deep hidden there—its secrets all unknown 

To man—revealed to innocence alone. 

But now an angel from those orbs so mild, 
Smile answering smile, looks down upon the child 
An angel face, so tiny, yet so true, 

With eyes of midnight’s deepest shade of blue, 
And cheeks and lips that shame the rosebud’s hue 
As, smiling now, the child, with sweet surprise, 
Beholds its smiling image in those eyes, 

A sudden wonder smooths the dimpling cheeks, 
And straight the angel’s face the same bespeaks 
And should a thousand changes come and go 


Athwart its face, those changes still would show 





Within that mirror bright, where e’en a tear 


On that soft cheek would still be imaged clear 


No more surprised, its gaze more languid grows 
And soothed to sleep, its eyelids gently close, 
As leaves of breeze-rocked flow’rs at eve repose 
And softly now to rest the child is borne, 

And softly laid its cradled bed upon; 

Its slumbers light the angel still attends— 

The waking with the sleeping vision blends 
Anon it starts and stretches forth its hands, 
And, as its mother by the cradle stands, 

The angel from those gentle eyes looks down, 
And soft returns each smile and passing frown 
And bounds the baby in its laughing glee 

The angel in the mother’s eye to see! 
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Years swiftly pass, and like an op’ning rose 

The lovely bube to blooming childhood grows 
Time now more swiftly passes, and at length 

He stands revealed in manhood’s pride and strengt 
And with each year lengthen’d the lapse betwee: 
The angel’s visits, till no more ‘tis seen : 
Frighted it flies from passion, care, and pride— 
Its presence, ofien spurned, is now denied 

But still within that mother’s faithful heart 

A treasure dwells from which she will not part— 
The mem’ry of a fair and gentle child, 

That often gazed into her eyes and smiled. 

Those eyes, with age grown dim. have lost their glow 


And charm no more— his eyes avoid them now 


The mother prays—prays for her darling son, 
And to her pleadings, Mercy’s ear is won; 
With deep repentance in his proud heart wrung 
And fervent prayer now trembles on his tongue, 
Till bounteous Heaven the precious boon bestows 
And now with grateful love his heart o’erflows, 
While his fond mother weeps such tears of joy 
As angels weep, o'er her returning boy. 

Once more he gazes in those loving eyes ; 

But nevermore the image there will rise 

That years agone his infant vision blessed, 

First as he leaned upon his mother’s breast.— 


No mor 


* The unbroken seal of peace and silence lies 


* on earth—for now upon those eyes 


And now in blissful hope he calmly waits 

Till death shall ope to him th’ eternal gates 

Of life and light—and soon, from earth set free 
His soul, exulting in its liberty, 

To Heaven ascends above the ambient air, 
And joys to meet the Jong-sought angel there 
And though expanded is each blooming grace 
It is—it is the same bright angel face— 

And Purity is in its aspect fair, 

And INNOCENCE is sweetly written there 


“ Forbid them not, but hither bring the child 

To me,” the Saviour said, and gently smiled— 
“To such as these immortal joys are given— 
A CHILD-LIKE HEART alone is worthy Heaven 
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Fig. 1 is a camp-table, so calied from its being used by officers in camps. It is shown opened for 


use, the top being supported by a portable leg, fastened to the leaf by a screw and socket. 











Fig. 2 shows the same folded up, with the portable leg fastened on the cross-leg 




















A 


Fig. 3 is an extension table on four legs, turned with castors, and with the ends of the frame to draw 


eut to support two leaves, which may be removable and fastened at the joints by seckets and pins, ot 
they may fold over like those in fig. 5, in last number. 
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Fig. 4 is a work-table with bag-drawer and writing-desk, a very convenient article of furniture 





ther tor cott e€ or city mansion, 
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SPRING MUSINGS. 


PuERE is a magic in the name of Spring And where yon mountains rise, instead of snows 
That stirs the purest fountains of the heart, A halo circles round their lofty brows; 


at spreads on gaudiest colors fancy ‘s wing, So dee p their blue, so mingling with the sky, 





from all of earth apart. They seem dissolving in the shades of night 


While up their sides, fair flowers of ev'ry dye 


And draws the soul 


It is a resurrection time—the birth 
Of all that’s bright and beautiful of earth: Unfold their charms to the admiring sight 


The little streams ro!]l down the dark ravines, 





The trees put on their robes of fresh young green, 





And gently tremble in the morning air; And with their headlong waters hasten 


And, smiling, look up through the dark-leaved screens 


While all around, above, below, is seen 





grandeur wave on high 





A rich magn:ficence of all that’s fair lat in primeva 


The little rills, released from winter's chains, 
a : : ; The maiden traile the s around } } , 
Along their pebbly channels sofily glide; Phe maid - eo eee en ee we 
: 1d thinks upo ‘ ss of some fond } 
rhe mead its velvet carpeting regains, And thinks upon th i oO me fond hour 
Ww 1 he who in her heart is now enshrined, 





And stretches forth in all its grassy pride. 
The balmy breeze comes sighing down the dale, Shall! sit with arms in love’s embraces twined 
And flow’rs of ev'ry hue bedeck the yale; About her waist, while from the flow’ry wreaths 

ng them from view, a perfume breathes 


Concea 


4 thousand insects sport on uny wing; 


heir sweetest notes a thousand warblers sing; O lovely Spring! thou art a welcome guest! 

And buzzing here and there, with dainty lips, Who does not hail thee with enraptured breast? 

The bee the sweets of ev ry blossom Sips. Who does not feel new life within him spring 
And new hope fondly in his bosom rise? 


lhe young corn upward shoots its tender head, 
Just peeping o'er the well-turned fertile soil; Vague, undefined, and yet a blessed thing, 





Fhe husbandman goes forth with sturdy tread, That fills the soul with dleav'n sent harmonies 


Rejoicing in his well-requited toil. 


oer + 1 





“NIL DESPERANDUM.” 


The higher mounts the raging sea, 


Tre gallant sailor midst the gale 
His bark the higher rides! 


Neer flies the helm through fear, 


Nor yields his beauteous bounding sail 

To rocks and breakers near. So he who firmly braves alone 
The storms through life that rise, 
The stronger blows the wind set free, Is by the highest waves but thrown 
les, Up nearer to the skies! J.D. S. 


The brighter lightning glic 











AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


NO. V.—THE 


BY T. 
Ir our children and children’s children to the 
hird and fourth generation are not in possession 


of portraits of their ancestors, it will be no fault 
of the Daguerreotypists of the present day; for, 
verily, they are limning faces at a rate that pro- 
mises soon to make every man’s house a Da- 
ruerrean Gallery. From little Bess, the baby, 
up to great great grandpa’ ill must now have 
their likenesses; and even the sober Friend, 
who heretofore rejected all the vanities of por- 
trait-tak r, is te upted to sit in the ope rator s 
chair, and quick as thought, his features are 
caught and fixed by a sunbeam. In our great 
cities, a Daguerreotypist is to be found in almost 
every square; and there is scarcely a county in 
any state that has not one or more of these in- 
dustrious individuals busy at work in catching 

the shadow’’ ere the ‘“‘ substance fade.’’ \ 
few years o it was not every man who could 
ifford a likeness of himself, his wife or his chil- 
dren; these were luxuries known to those only 
who had money to spare; now it is hard to find 
t man who has not gone through the “ ope- 
rator s’’ hands from once to half-a-dozen times, 
or who has not th shadowy faces of his wife and 
children done up in purple morocco and velvet, 
together or singly, among his household trea- 
sures. ‘Truly the sunbeam art is a most won- 
dertul one, and the | iblic feel it is a great 


If a painter's studio is a place in which to get 
glimpses of human nature, how much more so 
the Daeu rreotypist's opera r-room, where 


ome daily, : ished off in a sit- 


dozens « 


ting of half a minute. Scenes ludicrous, amus- 
ing or pathe ire constantly occurring. People 
come tor their portraits who have never seen the 
operation, and who have not the most distant 
conception of how the thing is done. Some, in 
taking their places In the ¢ ir, get so nervous 


that they tremble like aspens; and others, in the 


vain attempt to features composed, 


ved at 


1 
Keep ie ir 


distort them so much that they are frighte 


their own image when it is placed in their hands. 


Some months ago, a well-conditioned farmer 
from the interior of the state, arrived in Phila- 
delphia, and after selling his produce and making 
sundry purchases, recollected that he had pro- 
mised, on leaving home, that he would bring 
back his Daguerreotype. It was all a piece of 
nonsense, he had argued; but his argument was 
of no avail, for wife and daughters said that he 


must do as they wished, and so he had yielded 


vo 


s 


DAGUERREOTYPIST. 


ARTHUR. 

an easy compliance. On inquiry, he was told 
that Root was the man for him; so one bright 
morning he took his way down Chestnut street 
to the gallery of the far-famed Daguerreotypist. 
Mr. Root was at home, of course, and ready to 
accommodate the farmer, who, after looking at 
sundry portraits, asking prices and making his 
own remarks on all he saw, was invited to walk 
up into the operating-roon 


‘Where ?”’ 
rious. 


ss 


inquired the farmer, looking cu- 


Into the operating-room,’’ replied Mr. Root, 
as he moved towards the door. 

The farmer was not sure yet that he had heard 
} 


corre ctly, but he did not like to ask again, so he 


but it sounded in his ears 


Mr. had 


room, and the only idea he h id of we 


followed on; very 


much as if Root said ‘‘operating’’- 


> 
ope rations 


wast of legs and arms. However, 


he cutting off 


up stairs he went, with his dog close behind him, 
and was soon introduced into a room in the third 


story. 
** Now, sir,’’ said as t] 


Mr. 
farmer thought, a little strangely—‘* we will see 


Take 


Root—smiling, 


can do for you. a seat in that 


°9 
chair 

‘The farmer sat down, feeling a little uneasy, 
for he did not much like the appearance of things 


Besides Mr 


room, and 


Root, there was another man in the 
he felt that if any unfair play wer 
attempte d, the y would prove too mut h tor him. 


ide 1, 


as it clearly presented itself, seemed 


so ridiculous that he tried to thrust it away, but 
he could not. ‘There was a mysterious ticking 
in the room, for which he could not account. It 


Ae if 


was like the sound of a clock, and yet not | 


He gl 


source 


inced around, but could not perceive the 


from whence it came. At one moment it 


ned to be floor near his feet, then 


ol the 


under the 


in the ceiling, and next in a far corner 


room. 
As he took his place in the chair that had been 


] 
ing 
K M4 


pointed out, Mr. Root drew a singular-loo 


apparatus into the middle of the floor, and d 


rected towards him the muzzle of what seemed 


At the same time, the 
his head and 


an iron clamp, the cold touch 


a small brass cannon. 


other man placed his hand upon 
drew it back into 


of which made the blood in his veins curdle to 


his very heart. 
The farmer was a man who both took and read 
the newspapers, and through these he had be- 


come acquainted with many cases of ‘‘ myste- 
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rious disappearance.’’ Men with a few hundred 
dollars in their pockets—such was then his own 
case —had been inveigled among robbers and 
murderers, and he might now be in one of their 
dens of iniquity. This fear once excited, every 
movement of the two men, who were acting in 
Their 


mysterious signs, their evident preparation to 


concert, but confirmed his suspicions. 


act together at a particular moment, all helped 


to excite still farther his alarm. It was more 
than human nature—at least the farmer s human 
nature—could stand; for, springing suddenly 
from the chair, he caught up his hat, and, escap- 
ing from the room, dashed down stairs asif a 
legion of evil spirits were after him, to the no 
small amusement of the two “ operators,’’ who, 
though they lost a customer, had a good joke to 
laugh over for a month. 

The different impressions made upon sitters is 
curious enough. ‘The most common is the illu- 
sion that the instrument exercises a kind of mag- 
netic attraction, and many good ladies actually 
feel their eyes ‘ drawn’’ towards the lens while 
the 


an impression as if a draft of cold air were 


ope ration 1s In progre ss! Othe rs perceive 
blow- 
ing on their faces, while a few are afiected with 
the 


a_ pricking while 


starts from 


sensation, perspiration 


every pore. A sense of suffocation 
isa common feeling among persons of delicate 
ierves and lively fancies, who find it next to im- 
possible to sit still; and on leaving the chair, 
they catch their breath and pant as if they had 
been in a vacuum. No wonder so many Da- 
guerreotypes have a strange, surprised look, or 
an air as if the original was ill at ease in his or 
her mind. Of course, these various impressions 
ure all the result of an excited imagination and 
an effort to sit perfectly still and look composed. 
Forced ease is actual constraint, and must ap- 
pear so. In Daguerreotype portraits this is par- 
ticularly apparent. 

Among Friends, it is well known that there 
has existed a prejudice against having portraits 
taken. ‘To off, 


and very many prominent members ot this So- 


some extent this is wearing 
ciety have, of late years, consented to sit for 
their likenesses, and in Daguerrean Galleries a 
goodly number of plain coats and caps may be 
seen among the specimens. But large numbers 
still hold out, and will not be tempted to enter 
a painter’s studio or a Daguerreotypist’s room. 
Some, firm enough in their resolutions not to sit 


themselves, are at times induced to go with 


friends or children who intend having Da- 
guerreotypes taken, and are, through a little 
stratagem, brought within range of the lens, 


when, before they dream of danger, their faces 
are caught and fixed. Not long ago, a young 
lady whose father was a Friend, induced him to 
go with her to Root’s. For a long time, while 


there, she urged him to have his likeness taken, 


but the old man was as immovable as a rock. 
least 
30* 


No inducement she could offer had the 


s 
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effect. 


operating-room, the old gentleman went along. 


When her turn came to go up into the 


The iron head-rest troubled the young lady. 
‘Can't you take me without this machine ?’’ 
said she. 


**Oh, replied the operator; “but you 


yes,” 
be able to sit perfectly still, and the 
least movement will cause the picture to be d 


fee 


will not 


e- 
’ 
tive 


There was a bright thought in the little lady's 


head, which was the real cause of its feeling so 
leaned 


unpleasant about the innocent rest. She 


k once more, but ere the camera could be 


she 


was no use, 


it bac 


opened, was in motion again, and said that it 


she couldn’t sit in that way; it made 
her feel nervous. 

“I wish, father,’’ said she, ‘‘ you would stand 
at the back of my chair, and let me lean my head 


against you; I can sit much better.” 


“* Certainly,’ replied the old gentleman, doing 
as he was desired. 

Oh, that will do exactly !”’ cried the daugh- 
er, with ill-conecealed delight, giving the ope- 
rator, as she spoke,a lock so full of meaning 
that it was instantly comprehended. In half a 


and the old man and 
his daughter went down stairs to wait in the gal- 


minute the work was done, 


lery until the finished picture should be brought 


tothem. The surprise of the former may well 


be imagined when, on receiving the Daguerreo- 
pe, he saw not only the face and form of his 
dauchter, but the likeness of himself standing 


up behind her! 
On another occasion, a member of the Society 
of Friends accompanied an acquaintance to the 
of of our Daguerreotypists, where 
| 


they were politely shown the operator’s instru- 


rooms one 


ment, and had the whole process explained to 
The 


steadily refused to sat fora likeness, and this the 


them. Friend was one of those who had 
Dagucrreotypist knew very well; so, slipping a 
prepared plate into the instrument, he asked the 
Quaker’s friend to sit down in a chair and look 
steadily at the lens, and mark the curious eflect 
produced. ‘The friend could see nothing. 

**Let me look,” said the Quaker; and down 
he sat in the chair, but, like his friend, he could 
see nothing worthy of notice. On the next day, 
however, he saw his own likeness, in a handsome 
morocco case, which he received with the com- 
pliments of the dextrous operator. 

Not long since, a very beautiful young lady 
was rather surprised to learn that a certain gen- 
tleman, a professed admirer, had her Daguerreo- 
The discovery was accidentally made, 
She had never had 


type. 
and puzzled her a good deal. 
her likeness taken but once, and then only a 
single picture was produced, which was in hez 
own possession. ‘The Daguerreotypist had taken 
two sittings, but in sitting the frst time, from 
some unknown cause, as was alleged, the im- 
pression on the plate proved to be bad, and was 
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rejected. It was shown to her, but so very im- 


pertect was it that only a part of the drapery could 
be seen. Ilad this rejected picture been even a 
tolerable one, the lady would have at once sup- 
posed that the Daguerreotypist had framed the 


plate as a specimen of his art, and thus brought 


it in the way of her admirer; but not a feature of 


the face being visible, this supposition was not 
entertained. 

The fact that the young man was so much 
enamored of the lady as to secure her picture 
The mys- 
How had 


That was the ever-recurring 


operated favorably upon her mind. 


tery of the thing, too, had its effect. 


he obtained it? 
When next she met 


question. the gentleman, 


she felt a new interest in him. He was particu- 
her in such a way 


rather indescribable 


larly attentive, and looked at 
as to make her feel some 


sensations about the heart. But the mystery of 


the Daguerreotype was not explained until after 
One day, soon 
‘You've got 


she had given him her hand. 


said to him— 


after this event, she 
my Daguerreotype.’ 
“* Me!”’ 
“ Ye gs, you. 


‘The young husband looked surprised. 
And what is more, you've had it 
these six months.’’ 

The gentleman looked a little confused at this 
unexpected accusation, but owned to the fact, 
and forthwith produced a very handsome picture 
of the lady, who looked at it for some moments. 
That it was not the rejected portrait was plainly 
enough to be seen, for it was even a more per- 
fect picture than the one she already possessed. 

“‘How did you get this?’’ interrogated the 
lady. 

‘* You wouldn't guess for a month,’’ replied 
the husband; 
learned by accident that you were going to a 


“*so I suppose I must tell you. I 


certain well-known Daguerreotypist to sit for 
your picture. Happe ning to know the gentleman 
very well, I told him to secufe a likeness for me 
at the same time, which he did. That's the 
simple explanation of the whole mystery.’’ 

‘**He didn’t take but two, and one of them he 
spoiled,”’ said the lady. 

“One of them you thought was spoiled, but in 
that you were deceived. ‘The plate shown to 
you had never received an impression from your 
form or features.’ The real plate was dextrously 
laid aside.”’ 

The bride declared that the whole thing was 
an outrage; but while her pretty lips uttered the 
harsh word, a hearty forgiveness of all parties 
concerned in the matter beamed from her loving 
eyes. Not a few likenesses of gentlemen as 
well as ladies have been secured in this way. 

Incidents more pathetic and painful in their 
character than those which are here related, are 
of frequent occurrence. Nota great while ago, 
one of our Daguerreotypists observed in his 
rooms an old lady in deep mournirg. She was 
a stranger, and was looking with evident eager- 
ness along the walls at the various portraits that 
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were exhibited as specimens of the art. All at 
uttered a low exclamation, and then 
Water was 


once she 
sank half fainting 
brought to her, and after a little while she was 
She then stated that 


upon a sola. 


restored to self- possession. 
news of the death of her only daughter, a resi- 
dent in the west, had been received by her a 
few days before. Remembering that a likeness 
had been taken a short time previous to her 
going to the west, the faint hope had crossed 
her mind that there might be a duplicate in the 
rooms of the Daguerreotypist. She had found 
it, and gazed once more into the almost speaking 
face of her child! 

Another incident quite as touching occurred at 
the same establishment. A mother came with 
her first and only child, a bright little boy of four 
The father was 
l; 


years, to sit fur her likeness. 
along, and, at his instance, the child was placed 
on the mother’s lap. The image of the little 
boy was beautiful, but the mother’s picture was 
not good. It was then decided that the mother 
should sit alone, and that they would have the 
child taken when he was a few years older. As 
they were going away, the operator tried to per- 
suade them to take the other picture also, the 
likeness of the child being such an admirable 
They hesitated, but finally concluded not 
to do so, saying that after he was a little older 


one. 
they would get bis portrait taken; and so they 
went away. ‘Three months afterwards the mo- 
ther came again. She was in deep mourning. 
Her boy was dead. She had come in hopes that 
the picture of the child might still be in exist- 
ence. But, alas! it was not so. Search was 
made among old and rejected plates in hopes that 
it might not have been rubbed out, but after 
looking for a day or two, the mother coming fre- 
quently during the time, the search was aban- 
doned as hopeless. The shadow, fixed in a won- 
derful and mysterious manner by a ray of light, 
had faded also, and the only image of the child 
that remained for the mother was on the tablet 
of her memory. 

It is often a matter of surprise to some that 
two portraits of the same person by different 
Daguerreotypists should appear so unlike, it be- 
ing supposed, at first thought, that nothing more 
than mechanical skill was required in the indi- 
vidual managing the instrument, and that it was 
only necessary for the image of the face to enter 
the lens and impress itself upon the chemically- 
prepared plate, to have a correct likeness; but 
this is an error. Unless the Daguerreotypist be 
an artist, or have the educated eye of an artist, 
he cannot take good pictures, except by the 
merest accident; for, unless the sitter be so 
placed as to throw the shadow on his face in a 
certain relation to his prominent features, a dis- 
tortion will appear, and the picture, therefore, 
fail to give satisfaction. The painter can soften 
the shadows on the face of his sitter so as to 
make them only serve the purpose for which he 
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uses them, but the Daguerreotype exercises no 
discrimination, and reflects the sitter just as he 
presents himself. It was owing to bad positions 
and bad management of light that the earlier 
Daguerreotypists made such strange - looking 
pictures of faces, one side of which would be a 
dark shadow and the other a white surface, in 
which features were scarcely distinguishable. 
But great improvements have taken place, and 
some establishments are turning out pictures of 
remarkable beauty and excellence. 

In order to obtain a good picture, it is neces- 
sary to go toa Daguerreotypist who has the eye 
and taste of an artist, or who employs such a 
person in his establishment; and it is also ne- 
cessary to dress in colors that do not reflect too 
much light. Fora lady, a good dress is of some 
dark or figured material. 
Lace work, or a scarf or 


White, pink or light 
blue must be avoided. 
shawl sometimes adds much to the beauty of the 
picture. A gentleman should wear a dark vest 
and cravat. For children, a plaid or dark-striped 
or figured dress is preferred by most Daguerreo- 
typists. Light dresses are in all cases to be 
avoided. 

The strong shadows that appear in Daguerreo- 
type portraits are a sad annoyance to many who, 
like Queen Elizabeth, see no such blemish on 
their faces when they consult their mirrors. 
“Can’t you take me a likeness without these 
dark places?’’ asks a lady who sees, with sur- 
prise, a dirty mark under her nose, around her 
eyes, under her chin, or on the side of her cheek. 


“Why 


is my neck so black ?’’ asks another; while ano- 


“There is nothing like this on my face.” 


her picture well enough if the 
face were ‘‘not so smutty.’’ <A lady with a fair 
skin, upon which the sun has left some minute 


ther would like 


brown marks, which are almost hidden by the 
warm flush of health, is startled to find them 
faithfully recorded in her picture, and made so 
dark as to appear like serious blemishes. “* What 
are these? ‘There is nothing like them on my 
face ?’’ she inquires, with a look of disappoint- 
The artist cannot tell her that her face is 


ment. 
“ freckled,’’ and so makes some evasive excuse, 
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and tries the experiment again; but with no 
better success, for the all-discovering light will 
make no discrimination—the little black specks 
are still there, and the lady goes away with a 
poor conceit of the Daguerreotypist, who, though 
he could make the light work for him, could not 
force it to record anything but the truth. 

It is curious to hear the various little sugges- 
tions by way of improvement that certain per- 
sons will make when about sitting for a likeness, 
A stout, fat lady would like to be made a little 
smaller, as she is more “ fleshy than common ;"’ 
while a lein one, with a low-necked dress and 
bare arms, desires a full, handsome bust and 
round plump arms, as she is just now rather 
“thinner than common.’’ Delicate hands are par- 
ticularly desired, and these the artist who attends 
the instrument can give, by placing them so as 
to receive the And, in 
fact, nearly all peculiarities of person that tend 


light in a certain way. 


towards deformity may be modified by a skillful 
artist in the arrangement of his sitter—though he 
cannot help cross eyes nor make a homely per- 
son beautiful—while one who does not under- 
stand his business will, in all probability, distort 
and render them more unpleasant to look upon. 
This wonderful art is yet in its infancy, and 
those engaged in it are so busily employed as to 
have little leisure for experiment and improve- 
ment; but ere long we shall, doubtless, have a 
higher and more perfect order of pictures than 
have yet been given. The art of preparing the 
plates, which is by depositing silver by galvan- 
ism on a thin copper plate and then polishing it 
so exquisitely as to look almost like a mirror, 
has attained great perfection; but even here there 
is room for improvements that will be made. 
Still more artistic skill is needed by those who 
manage the instrument and arrange the sitter’s 
position, for no matter how good the plate may 
be, nor how perfect all the manipulations, if the 
sitter be placed in a bad relation to the light, the 
picture cannot be good. All this is now under- 
stood by our best Daguerreotypists; and those 
who give most attention to the improvement of 
their art will, in the end, reap the richest reward. 
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BY W. WALLACE SHAW. 


Ox! would to God I had the power to tell 

The burning thoughts that in my bosom swell! 

Would I might grasp an angel's golden lyre, 

Whose strings could breathe my soul's long pent up fire! 


Oh that I could in glowing words reveal 
The feelings strange that oft-times o'er me steal! 
Could I them clothe in high poetic strain, 
I then should fee! I had not lived in vain. 


Ye spirits of the gifted dead descend, 

And thy great power my longing spirit lend; 
And let my soul in rapture, neath thy wings, 
Pour out to earth the tribute that it brings. 


O Fame! I would thy good right hand but now 
Might press a laure! wreath upon my brow, 
That earth’s uncounted and immortal throng 
Might list in rapture to “ my spirit’s song !” 
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BY ELIJAH KEESE. 


Dear Frienp:—I have, for some time, delayed 
writing to you, and the principal reason was want 
of subject-matter; even now I have no special 
The health 


The people are 


local news worthy of communication. 
of ——— and its vicinity is fine. 
all still content to tread the beaten track of life, 
and as a necessary consequence there are no 
strange or novel incidents to enliven or diversify 


” 


the monotonous scene about ‘‘ these diggins. 
In this letter, therefore, I design giving you a 
sketch of a tour made by a friend and myself to 
the celebrated White-side mountain and its neigh- 
boring “lions.” 

On Thursday, the 14th of May, we set out 
equipped in style rather Quixotic: not, however, 
without the apprehensions of our friends as to the 
perils and hardships which we would have to en- 
counter. Nothing of particular interest occurred, 
save a passing view of the picturesque scenery 
about the rapids on Little river, a tributary of the 
beautiful Keowel, until we had reached the im- 
We had halted 


for a few moments in the lane of a farmer, whose 


mediate vicinity of the mountains. 


house of humble pretensions was near the road, 
I ob- 
served that my friend seemed to recognize a 
young lady rather tall in stature and possessed of a 
cheerful and animated countenanve, whom we 


to inquire the way to the Tamossee farm. 


had seen take her seat at a loom and commence 
plying the shuttle, just as we were approaching 
Being struck with her dignified 
and becoming manner, afier we had left the domi- 


the premises. 


cil a little in the rear, I made some inquiries con- 
cerning this ‘‘ Lady of the”’ 
you that the charm of 


6 


loom. To inform 


romance was thrown 
around the incident, on ascertaining she was the 
sister of a distinguished senator, who had won 
laurels on the batile-field, no less than in the 
halls of legislation, would be superfluous. 

But the interest excited by this little ocular de- 
monstration of Madame 
soon merged in that of the beautiful and sublime 
exhibitions of Nature. A short ride brought us 
to the T'amossee Knob, about fourteen 


Fortune's freaks was 


miles 
north. west of Pickens Court House, South Caro 
lina. And here, as we descended a slope south 
of the ‘‘ sweet vale’’ which sleeps at the foot of 
this mountain, a scene of such exquisite loveli- 
ness was suddenly revealed to the sight, we al- 
most involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ How beantiful !"’ 
There lay the hushed landscape in the bosom of 
the mountains, so pleasing, and yet so mysteri- 

* The style of this sketch is rather inflated, but it de- 
scribes scenery little known.— Eprrors. 
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ously quiet, that, minds less imaginative than ours 
might well have fancied that it reposed under the 
influence of some happy dream! During the 
whole morning, our way had led entirely through 
lonely uninhabited pine forests, which wearied 
by their sameness ;—it will, therefore, be no cause 
for wonder, that we were easily deluded into the 
momentary belief that this was, indeed, the fairy 
land of our youthful dreams. 

Amid the rich and varied scenery which every 
mountain region presents, none is more interest- 
ing than its valleys. Few gems among the che- 
rished treasures of memory are more bright than 
the poet’s picture of 'T'empe’s classic vale, or the 


** sweet vale of Ovoca.’’ But my recollections of 


the Tamossee vale gleam in the silent chambers 


ae 


of memory with an ‘inherent star-soft lustre’’ 
beyond even the reminiscence of the poet’s de- 
scription of ‘Tempe or Ovoca. And I venture 
the prediction, that, like them, Tamossee is des- 
tined at some future day to be arrayed in the gor- 
geous vest of poetry. ‘‘ Jam satis.”’ 

With reluctance we tore ourselves away from 
this enchanting scenery. We had crossed the 
valley and advanced a mile or two in the direction 
of the falls, called Tamossee also—for you must 
remember the mountain, the valley, and the purl- 
ing streamlet which strays through it, have all 
received this appellation—when we were greeted 
with a shower, which accelerated our speed and 
sharpened our appetites. ‘I'he rain having abated, 
on arriving at one of these cold translucid rills, 
which leap over the rocks, and dance along the 
shady glens of this romantic region, we called a halt, 
and partook rather largely of the provisions with 
which we had been supplied by our kind friends 
at the little village from which we had set out in 
the morning. With fresh vigor we hastened on 
through the dripping woods. At lengih, the sight 
of the rugged cliffs and dashing spray revived 
within us our original ardor, which had been con- 
siderably dampened. In a few minutes we were 
at the base of a beautiful cascade, whose perpen- 
dicular pitch was some fifty or sixty feet. A more 
wild and secluded spot I have never seen. 

But the absence of the sunshine and miniature 
bow rendered this locale less attractive than it 
would have been under more propitivus circum- 
The day being far advanced, as you 
may suppose, we were svon seeking not only new 
scenes, but the abode of ‘‘ mine host.’’ The 
smiling vale of Cheohee, where we were enter- 
tained with true hospitality, was the next picture 
of beauteous Nature, with which we communed. 


stances. 
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As we walked leisurely across this valley, just at 
night-fall, towards its northern border, where 
some mining companies were collecting the saf- 
fron particles of the miser’s god, and heard the 
dulcet echoes from the distant dells, saw the 
clouds fondly kissing the ambient mountains, 
passed the site of an ancient Indian village, I felt 
the ‘‘soft enchantment”’ tingling in every vein. 
Indeed, the beauty of Cheohee, like that of twin 


sister T'amossee, makes a living impress upon 


the tablets of memory, and I scarcely know of 


which the true lover of Nature would be most en- 
amored. But soon “night sunk upon her misty 
the damp wood-vaults tinkled, while the 


’ 


couch,’’ 
rain-pearls slipped from ‘their leafy curtains,’ 


the ‘genius loci’ breathed its whispering me- 


lody, which wafted me gently into the land of 


dreams. At the birth of rosy morn, the tuneful 
birds, and skies shorn of mist and clouds, gave 
hopes that the golden sunbeams would play unob- 
structed upon the verdant mountains, over which 
we were to pass, but before we had fallen into the 
highway, dense clouds were again wheeling and 


loating between us and ‘‘the powerful king of 


day.’’ For several miles our way was one continu- 
ous ascent, relieved, however, by many charming 
Vistas opening to the south, by innumerous *‘ wild 
flowers of sunny birth,’’ wreathing the mountain’s 
rugged brow; here a deep umbrageous ravine ; 
and there a beautiful little waterfall, chiming in 
with the cheerful notes of the woody songsters. 
In ascending the last hill of the Chattuga Ridge, 
we came in fearful proximity to the clouds, 
charged as they were with the electric fluid. 
The lightnings gleamed with frightful corusca- 
tions through the dark forest, the muttering thun- 
der rolled on a level with our feet, and the rain 
descended in torrents, while ‘‘ the sound of winds 
struggling with the woods below, came up like 
ocean’s murmurs.’’ 

But the main features of this new and deeply 
attractive scene soon vanished, and left us to the 
cold and uncomfortable realities of habiliments 
made wet by the recent shower, and a wild moun- 
tainous country, shrouded in Nature’s most som- 
bre gloom. Fortunately at this juncture, curi- 
osity, combined with the apprehension of being 
forced to pass the night in this howling wilder- 
ness, still impelled us onward, until the extreme 
verge of the Palmetto state had been trodden, 
where an intermittent spring gurgling up in the 
side of the mountain tempted us to pause and take 
a hasty repast. But the wide space between us 
and any hospitable fireside; the roaring winds 
and murky clouds throwing around us their chill- 
ing shadows, not only gave admonition to proceed, 
but induced a feeling of deep and brooding melan- 
choly, which even the numerous romantic locali- 
ties of the way, and an occasional view of the 


mist enveloped summit of the lofty White-side, 


failed to dispel. 
By this time, my friend, I fear you are be- 
coming impatient, though, had I the descriptive 
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powers to portray each silvery stream, snowy 
cataract, bushy glen, craggy rock, and panoramic 
view, as seen by us, not a doubt of this character 
could waver in my breast. However conscious 
of inadequacy, the assurance of your kind indulg- 
ence is the glittering ray of hope that bids me 
continue my narrative. Ere ‘‘ twilight had thrown 
her wavy shade around the hour of eve,’’ we en- 
tered Cashier's valley, so denominated, as it is 
said, from a noble steed, that once grazed with 


” 
meadows gay. 


manifest partiality ‘‘ amid its 
The surrounding scenery of this place is wild and 
grand beyond description. Imagine a bright 
green vale, circumscribed in something more than 
three parts of its horizon by such ‘‘ blue hills, as 
we have loved so well,’’ with their thick ominous 
woods overshadowed by the bald barren peaks of 
the distant Alleghanies, and bounded in the tract 
fronting the balmy south by the sunless pillars of 
the tall dark mountain of Chimney-top, the ‘‘ nod- 
ding horror’’ of whose stony brows piercing deep 


the azure space, threatens the forlorn and wan- 


dering passenger, and you have a faint concep- 
tion of its grandeur and magnificence. 

Irom the borders of this vale to Fairfield, the 
road, alias trail, led through a narrow defile al- 
most shut in from the light of heaven by the tow- 
ering crags of the contiguous mountains. As we 
issued from this secluded temple of Nature, the 
day-god looked out from an amber cloud, and 
bathed rock, tree, and leaping rill in the glorious 
light of his beams. Having arrived at the Fair- 
field mines, we met with a cordial reception from 
the proprietor, a most hospitable and courteous 
After supper that 
night, the superintendent, a fine specimen of the 
noble-hearted mountaineers, amused us infinitely 
by the rehearsal of some of his hunting exploits. 
At an early hour the next morning, our prepara- 
tions for the day’s excursion were made—and be- 


gentleman of our own state. 


fore the wings of the zephyr spirit had brushed the 
morning dew from the bright petals of the floweret, 
we were clambering up the steeps of the almost 
inaccessible peak of Chimney-top. The impres- 
sion made upon the mind of the beholder, as he 
rolls his eye around the enchanting panorama pre- 
sented fromthe summit of this mountain, is never 
eradicated ; his blood leaps like ‘‘cloud-fires to 
the thunder’s peal,’’ and he is irresistibly led on 
to ‘the recognition and adoration of the Great 
First Cause.”’ 

On returning, that evening, we made a circuit- 
ous route in search of game, passing through 
many wild dingles thickly shaded by the foliage 
of the gloomy spruce pine, where the music of 
diminutive cascades falls in sweet cadences upon 
the ear. At length, as we went from rock to 
rock, from hill to hill, by weariness oppressed, 
our spirits ceased ‘‘to play with kindred glad- 
ness,”’ and I do assure you that the manifesta- 
tion of kindliness and benevolence which shone 
so mildly in the face of the housewife at the 
Fairfield cottage, and which are so characteristic 
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of woman everywhere, was indeed a solace and 
an alleviation. 

The evening was passed in pleasant conversa- 
tion, in reading some poem, or in admiring the 
wildness and beauty of the adjacent scenery. 
Soon it was night: and whilst the glorious stars 
were looking down upon the darkness and silence 
of earth, Morpheus conducted me far away to the 
home of my childhood, and the graves of my an- 
cestors. ‘‘ Sweet and mournful to the soul’’ is 
the recollection of that vision. ‘The holy Sab- 
bath was ushered in by the subsequent morn. 
I'hen did I fully appreciate these lines of the 
poet: 

“Soft as the step of the timid fawn 
By the side of the sparkling rill, 
Cometh the gentle Sabbath dawn 


O'’er the iop of the distant hill. 


“ With the Spirit, that once came down like a dove, 
She cometh commissioned to win, 


With offers of mercy, and tokens of love, 


The world from the bondage of sin. 


But it is a lamentable fact, that the desecration of 
the Sabbath in this region is no uncommon oc- 
currence, verifying the reproach, which has be- 
come almost proverbial: “‘ the dwellers amid the 
mountains love their country better than their 
God.”’ 


the mountaineers are, as a whole, more virtuous, 


I am, however, still of the opinion, that 


noble, brave, and independent than the multitudi- 
Whilst the 


hymn of birds still echoed through their shady 


nous throngs of the city. matin 
haunts, we were en route for the sk y-piercing 
mount of White-side, the ‘‘ Ultima Thule”’ of all 
our peregrinations. ‘The distance is about six 
miles from Fairfield to this mountain; its bold 
precipitous front, towering, at least, fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the adjacent dales, being con- 
spicuously visible at every point along the road of 
the ardent ad- 
beautiful and 


any considerable elevation. To 


mirers of Nature’s magnificent 
works, this way presents many objects calculated 
in their nature to ‘‘ wake sublime thought.’’ 
The tree-clad 
which seem to be bowing low to the regal dignity 


of White side, as it stands in their midst, uplifted 


mountains of minor dimensions, 


far above them towards the unfading blue; the 
deep, dark, abrupt gorge, and the infant Chattuga 
rolling its silver wave around the foot of its rocky 
parent, could not fail to disperse every cloud of 
gloom which might cast its dismal shade o’er 
‘**the deep valley of the soul !’’ 

On reaching a romantic little cottage, situated 
at the very base of the mountain, where we taber- 
naclec during our sojourn in this vicinity, we in- 
troduced ourselves to the host, remarkable more 
for his bluntness and eccentricity of character, 
than his blandishments or courtesy. During the 
remainder of that day, we lingered about the pre- 
mises, enjoying the rest inherent to the quiet 
Sabbath, not forgetting to interrogate the land- 
lord, preparatory to our anticipated ascent on the 
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; one of the loftiest crags. 


BOOK. 


next day—the probable cause of some futile shots 
from his Diogenean artillery. Early on the fol- 
lowing morning, after breaking our fast, without 
the sweeping 


delay or hesitation we entered 
theatre of hanging woods,’’ with no other guide 
than the darkly frowning precipices of the moun- 
tain. Would, my friend, that thou, who art a 
lover of Nature, hadst been present to gaze with 
an eye of admiration upon the scenery, so lovely, 
and yet so wild! It was a soft gleamy morning 
in May; the sunbeams were wooing the mist, 
the mountains; the dewy lawns 
sent up 


yet asleep on 
enamelled in ‘‘ Nature’s native taste,’’ 
their delicious fragrance ; the pellucid rills chant- 
ed soft music in each deep-sunk glen; Zephurus 
glided sportively through the leafy trees and wavy- 
ing shrubbery; the bending sky presented one 
cloudless arch of living sapphire; causing us with 
Scotia's sweet bard to opine that, here 


‘ Might poesy wake her Heaven-taught lyre, 
And look through Nature with creative fire” 


The southern ascent of the White-side is not 
only steep and toilsome, but bordering on the 
hazardous, and is made along a sort of ‘ spiral 
protuberance”’ of Nature’s own forming. It was 
nearly noon before we gained the dizzy heights; 
but there, my friend, on that Heaven-reaching 
eminence of solid granite, the beauty, grandeur, 
and awful sublimity of the scene would inspire 
the dullest soul to bow at Nature’s glorious shrine! 
As one stands amid the loneliness and solemn si- 
lence which reign supreme on the summit, and 
looks around upon the vast and varied prospect of 
mountain, hill, and vale, the enraptured spirit is 
detached from earth, and asserts its kindred with 
the skies, whilst a kind of 
mingled with the secret fear of dissolution,” per- 


‘*dreamy ecstasy, 
vades the inmost recesses of the soul! 

There are 
visit to the White-side, the recital of which might 
While 
treading the brink of those beetling precipices, 


two incidents connected with our 
probably afford you some amusement. 


which conspire in rendering the scenery of this 
mountain so frightful and so impressive, we de- 
scried a huge stone, that lay couched, as it were, 
upon a quivering balance. With a slight exertion 
of the hands, it was precipitated into the abyss 
below, making the voice of ‘‘ viewless echo’’ on 
mountain. 


its dreadful leap, an enthusiastic shout broke forth 


the neighboring Simultaneous with 
from our lips; the exhilarating influences of the 
moment not passing away with the peals and 
crashing of its collision with the rocks and trees 
far, far beneath us. 

With regard to the other circumstance: we had 
descended the mountain well nigh to its woody 
base, and Were quietly reposing beneath the 
shade of the oak, when we were suddenly star- 
tled by a harsh unearthly sound, which seemed to 
issue from some subterranean cavern at the foot of 


I ‘felt an undefined 
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sense of something terrific and horrible rise in my 
soul,’’ as the recollection of the Indian tradition 
respecting this locality, instantly flashed acruss 
my mind. It is thought by the 
that within the dark and hidden recesses 


‘stoic of the 
woods,”’ 
of this mountain, the Evil Spirit has been accus- 
tomed to sit in judgment, and sentence troops of 
fettered ghosts to the dolorous mansions of the 
infernal jail, “time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary.”’ 

But I fear your patience will be exhausted. 
Intending to return home by a different route, so 


as to include Hog Back mountain, the rapids on 
| 


Toxaway, the White- water Falls, and the vale of 


Jocassee, we retraced our footsieps to Fairfield, 
at which place we arrived at early twilght. No- 
thing, however, worthy of note occtrred, till we 
had begun to tread the ‘‘ bright mazes” of the 
Toxaway, the longest branch of the sweet sylvan 
Keowee. I should, perhaps, tell you that our 
pathway, for many miles, pursued the devious 
meanderings of the rivulet, the roughness of the 
adjacent country 


The scene ry on either side is exquisitely rich, 


precluding any other route. 


and beautifully romantic. The graceful hills; the 


mountains sublime; the streamlet flashing through 


the leafy vistas like molten silver; the ‘‘fair 


water- breaks that murmur on forever ;’’ the count- 


less vecetable beauties of curious structure and 
fragrance rare, all combine in leading the mind to 
‘* heavenly pensive contemplation.”’ 

The Hog Back mountain. so called, from its 
fancied 


resemblance to the spinal arch of the 


swine, is less precipitous, and not so rocky as 


others that we had seen, yet presenting many 


wild and original features in mountain scenery— 
to say nothing of its ‘‘ woods hanging o’er woods 


in gay theatric pride.’ Being told that this 


mountain was infested with rattlesnakes, bears, 


and panthers, we cheerfully dispensed with the 


pleasure of looking down from its summit upon 


glen, copse, and streamlet at its base, or lofty 


mount clothed by distance, in dark cerulean. 
The Toxaway rapid is one of those musical, soft 


gliding water-falls, that soothes the soul and 


hush@s into reposing calmness every tumultuous 


emotion. Here Nature's pilgrims may gaze on 


her ‘ without being appalled by 
hanging cliffs, or madly-rushing floods But it is 


‘fairy splendors,”’ 


the legendary reminiscence of this place that 
lends a charm to its ‘‘*embowering shades,’ and 
gives a tongue of eloquence to its purling waters 
and whispering pines. Withan air of mystery, 
we had been cautioned by the host not to disturb 
** the old Indian of the falls.” 

It seems that a son of the forest, in one of his 
predatory excursions, had stolen a horse, and was 
hotly pursued by the white settler; whilst in the 
act of crossing the ford on the very verge of the 
cascade, a bullet from the rifle of his vengeful pur- 
suer sent him tumbling headlong over the rocks 
to feed the fishes in the pool below. 

From this locality, our way during the entire 
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evening was anything else but democratic ; ine- 
quality and indistinctness being its predominant 
features, with but little to please or interest the 
weary passenger. One bright exception, however, 
which was surpassingly beautiful, and the more 
interesting, as it was unexpected. At the point 
where our guide led us across the crystal waters ot 
the ‘Tomson river, ‘* Nature’s mighty voice was 
heard adown the dark and lonely glen.’’ The rivu- 
let poured itself in snowy masses over a perpen- 
dicular ledge into frozen caverns, darkened by jut- 
ting crags and impending foliage One lingering 
Naiad Nature had 


look at this which 
were again traversing rugged 


realm, 
Ww rought, and we 
hills and flowering dales 
At the close of day, we reached a habitation 
which the lovers of the chase have been wont to 
make the basis of their hunting operations. The 
land ot milk anu 


ss of the population in this 


fare at this place indicated a 


honey, but the sparsene 


elevated region would not warrant the assertio: 


as the sands on the sea- shore 


need scarce tell you, that we 


that the people wer 
in multitude. | 
slept, even to the exclusion of dreams, alter out 
Jorced march. 
In consequence of the mist that enveloped crag- 
gy steep and pendant wood, our next morning's 
travel was not very remarkable for scenery se. 
fore reaching the falls. nevertheless, we stood on 
the brow of a mountain overlooking the seques- 
tered vale of Jocassee, where, like a ghostly pre- 
sence, the yielding, vanishing cloud swept the 
ground at our very feet, and looking to the east 
and south, prismatic vistas ‘‘ bade the lovely scenes 
at distance hail.’’ ‘hence descending a continu. 
ous succession of hills to a rocky eminence irra- 
diated by the sun-lit face of the White-water, we 
self indicating 
Turn 


heard the roar of the cataract, the 
location of which, being thus easily found. 
ing our horses, we rode down the rivulet through 
‘*deep embowering shades,” fit haunts for dryads 
and sylvan boys, to the steep and shelving rocks 
over which White-water pours its milky tide. 
‘There was a pause; we stood spell-bound upon 
the verge of the fall, looking with fearful delight 
adown the long curving slant of dashing waters, 
made white as the driven snow by the swiftness 
of its descent. We lingered long, and with soul- 
stirring emotions, at many points and angles, where 
the eye looks upon the magic wonders of Nature. 
The wildness, the beauty, the splendor, and the 
magnificence of the scene lights up a blaze in 
memory’s gloom, which can cease to shine only 
with the extinction of the vital spark itself. No 
one, over whose soul Nature holds empire, could 
forget the blended music of those sighing pines 
and roaring floods; nor could he fail to cherish a 
lasting remembrance of those clifly slopes that 
rise high above the misty cavern, filled with the 
presence of that ‘‘ spirit of all the colors in heaven 
and on earth;’’ nor that whitening sheet,’’ as 
seen from the base, decked with a thousand eva- 
nescent gleams and ever-varying hues. 


“ce 
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But the setting sun admonished us to depart. 
Breaking the golden chain of thought which had 
been called up by the inspiring sublimity of the 
scene, ‘‘our savage journey,’’ as Burns would 


say, “‘ curious’’ we pursued. Without going any 
considerable distance, however, we reached a rus- 
tie cot, the 


only human abode in the vicinity, 
needful refreshments, and 
‘Though toil-worn 


by the ruggedness of the country through which 


where we took some 


passed the succeeding night. 


we had been journeying. yet busy thought return- 
ing, with fondest haste, to 


“The airy mountain, and pellucid stream, 


The solemn forest, and the evening beam,” 


made us yearn to penetrate still further into the 
untrodden kingdoms of Nature and ancient Pan. 


be 


Accordingly we resolved on taking a ‘* pedestrial 
to the upper White-water Falls on 
With joy and gratitude, we re- 


sponded to the call of 


meditation”’ 
the next day. 
‘*incense-breathing morn,’’ 
But Aurora, with her 
had already removed the stellar 


se 


by rising before the sun. 
radiant 
lamps from the 


smile, 
dome of wavy blue ;"’ each for- 
est temple was made vocal, and seemed, indeed, 
a place consecrated to the worship of the benefi- 


** vernal choir,”’ 


cent Creator of all things, by the 
now in fulland harmonious concert, whilst the tum- 


Na- 


ture was, perhaps, never more lovely and engag- 


bling streamlet ‘‘ murmured soft applause.”’ 


ing since the days of Eden! 


In the wild solitude 
of the mountains, every sound and prospect has a 
peculiar charm. ‘The pensive soul is wooed with 
irresistible eloquence to the cool grot, the moun- 
Had you, my 


kind correspondent, been present on that bright, 


tain height, or the blooming dell. 


laughing morning, I know that you would not 
only have been with us, but of us, in hasting to 


“ ___ the forests and hanging woods 


The torrents and loud pouring floods.” 


Our host, who had very obligingly volunteered to 
act as guide on the occasion, in due time led us 
over trackless glens and steeps to the beautiful 
and picturesque cascades, about three miles above 
those that we had visited on the previous day. 
These falls are magnificently gorgeous beyond 


any conception of the most happy imagination. 


ON THE DEATH 


BY LOL 


FAREWELI 


shining now, 


sweet one! In Heaven, where thou art 

I know that sin and sorrow are banished from thy brow; 

And though *twere worse than death to part,I yield thee 
up to God, 


Who hath taken thee, my darling. to his ever-blest abode 
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Here 


‘*Nature’s deep harmonies rehearse their 


thrilling symphonies,’’ and beauteous rainbows 
dance in the sunbeams upon the glittering spray, 
with few to hear or see, save the carnivorous 


birds and graceful deer. Here might the poet 


catch new inspiration to sing of founts, vales, 
flowers, and rocks; of mountains, oceans, stars, 
love’s rapturous thrill, and the ecstatic joys of 
Heaven. 

The view at the head of the cascades is incom- 
parably grand and splendid. A wild array of 
cliffs hangs from the mountains on either hand, 
over the broken gorge, through which the strug- 
gling rivulet forces its way, leaping, seething and 
foaming, till, at last, it luiters along the shades of 
the deep-retired vale. 
of the Jocassee and Keowee valleys, stretching 


A glimpse is also caught 


far away to the south, and seeming to be termi- 
nated only by the isolated mountain of Six Mile, 
at a distance of more than twenty miles. At one 
of the smaller pitches you stand in a dripping cav- 
ern between the rocky wall and falling waters, 
where, in fancy’s dream, you see the water- 
sprites sitting in conclave bright, ‘‘ the enameled 
arras of the rainbow weaving ;’’ looking up at the 
sun through the watery sheet, a curious assem- 
blage of colors, ‘‘ more magical than the blush of 
morning,’’ is revealed to the enchanted vision. 
From another point down the streamlet, you see 
the sheeny waters of the fall gleaming in the dis- 
tance like the fagade of some tairy’s home! 

Time stealing on, we bade a long farewell to 
little before the hour 
* rode into the 
This valley is full of 
Environed 


these lovely scenes. A 
the ‘‘ daylight dies, 
dreamy vale of Jocassee. 


when we 


romantic and picturesque beauties. 
by high craggy mountains, it seems secluded from 
the rest of the world. At its upper termination, 
the White-water and the Tomson mingle their 
‘* silver splendors;’’ the Jocassee river, which 
springs from the union, laves the entire stretch of 
the valley with its limpid waters. It is said by a 
writer of no inconsiderable fame in the literary 
world, that the scenery of this region is not sur- 


passed by that of Switzerland, in grace or grand- 


eur. Indeed, the imaginings of the poet*ould 
scarce give an additional charm to Jocassee’s 


** Elysian vale ;’’ so complete is its own inherent 


beauty and loveliness. Adieu! 


OF EMMA C. C 


ISA M. MOSMA% 


back to Heaven, my pure and gentle one 


I give thee I 


Thy sands of life are numbered, thy little race is run 


And thou art joining now in the anthems of the blest 
glory —the land of peace and 


In yon bright world of 


rest 
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NETTING.—THE HELEN CAP. 
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Meaterials—Scarlet floss silk. or frre shades of t Berlin 


wool; meshes Nos. 3 and 6; Cornucopia gauge. and a 


flat mesh an inch in width. 


The cap is worked in honey-comb netting, and the 
borders and rosette in plain netting. 
With the make 


stitches on mesh No. 3—net 2 rows with each shade, in- 


darkest shade, n foundation of 56 


eave one-half 


reasing a stitch at the end of each row; 
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of the cap plain. and net a border in the following man- 
ner on the remaining loops and at the ends :—with the 
darkest shade, net 4 loops in every loop on the flat mesh, 


increasing by making 6 oops in each of the three corner 
stitches; then on mesh No. 3, net 1 loop in each. and 
finish by netting a row with the next shade on the smali- 
est mesh; this must be repeated at each side of the cap 
For the second border, net 100 loops on the flat mesh 


on a foundation of wool, and finish to correspond with 
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Where the bravest met on the battle field: 


Bear him away with the dead to dwell— 


rhe dead whom the grave henceforth must shield. 


Where lances flashed in the merning sun 


umes be 





nt low to the 


*choes pealed to the pealing cu 


whispering breeze, 


1, 


ll-tops paled with their cloudy wreaths; 
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» first border. Two pieces netted in this manner are two rows at each side and at the ends; make this into a 
juired. and they are arranged in festoons at the sides rosette with long ends, as in illustration. 
< ve cap. Pass a cord the size required through the This elegant and becoming head-dress derives its 
foundation stitches. join it, and sew on a rosette made name from the beautiful sister-in-law of the Emperor of 
1 the following manner:—with the darkest shade, net Russia, the Grand Duchess Helen, who introduced this 
WO loops on mesh No. 3; then with the next shade, net style of coiffure at St. Petersburg. 
RIBBON WORK. 
A NEW AND ELEGANT WORK FOR SOFA-PILLOWS, ANTI-MACASSARS, CARD-BASKETS, ETC. 
7 I in anti macassar—take Penelope canvas, three- needle to the next two threads and sew them over, taking 
sofa ward a yard wide a piece of care to keep the ribbon flat as possible; when at the top 
China ri 0 ce of gold color, one of return and cover the next two threads with u same 
vaded lilac, and a rug need colored ribbon. ‘This will make three stripes. Proceed 
the same with the gold color, 3 stripes; then the lilac, 
Prepare the canvas by cutting away every two alter- three stripes; then recommence with the crimson, and 
late threads, and draw them out the whole length of the continue the same until you have the whole length 
ulvas; next cut away and draw them out with tweez- finished. Next commence to sew over the same from 
rs, every two alternate threads. the whole of the width side to side, which will form a checkered pattern, and 
fihe canvas. Nextthread the rug-needle with crimson has a rich effect. Finish round with a ruche of satin 
{ sew over the first two threads of canvas the ribbon or fringe, crimson color. If desired, can be 
vugthway of the canvas; when at the end, pass the worked with slight sil! 
=< *— + 
ry % , y » ) a Y 
THE DEAD WARRIOR. 
BY Y"S. H. J. LEWIS. 
Brar him away—he hath fought and fell Where trumpet-shout and the wail of death, 


Where clash of arms and the bugle’s strain 
Rose on the wings of the morning's breath, 

He fought and fell on the bloody plain. 
Bear him away to a warrior’s tomh, 

Far from the bustle and fever of life; 


Lay him where flowers the freshest bloom 


And spring birds come—he hath done with strife! 














HEALTH 


CHAPTER VIII. 


APPLICATION OF EXERCISES TO THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


Deportment.—A suitable deporiment is the proof of 


good education and habitual sense of order: it height- 
ens the value of intellectual attainments, as weli as con- 
stitutes a finish to beauty. As itis intimately connected 
with, or rather a result of, the exercises described in the 
preceding chapters, it may, without impropriety, be no- 
ticed here. + 

Mentioning the points of education for youth, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury says, “ That dancing may be learn 
ed first, as that which doth fashion the budy, gives one a 
good presence in and address to all companies, since it 


disposeth the limbs to a kind of souplesse (as the French 





Lit) and agility, insomuch as they seem to have the 
use of their legs, arms, and bodies, more than any others, 
who standing stiff and stark in their postures, seem as 
if they were taken 


in their joints, or had not the perfect 


use of their members. 

Gallini, aman tar superior to dancing-masters gene- 
rally, has written an excellent paper on this subject, 
which Iam sure I shall gratify my readers by quoting at 
some length Had a name distinguished in literature 


been attached to it, it would have 


een betier known 
ioW Inany Caplivaung graces, says he, is not the 
eportment suscepuble, where a proper care 18 tacen 


of improving the gifts of nature?) Andin what does a 


gracetul deportment consist, but in holding up the head 





ss, and keeping the body upright without 
Ease in the various attitudes, a gay, mo- 


t, and open countenance; a firm assured gait with- 


ieaviness; light or airy without indecency or pre- 
a certain flexibility 


cipitauon ; in the limbs, a muscular 


agility, tor the readily taking all the characters, or mak- 


ll the movements requisite for expressing a due re- 


gard to one’s company; to all these the body of man and 





woman has, trom its very infancy so natural a disposi- 
ulon, that there is nothing more than a moderate cultivation 
needful to accomplish one in them, joined with a little of 
habit 


It is then of 


and attention to keep them up 


great moment to inspire a just idea of 


this imporiance of acquiring a distinguished air and de- 





portment, into the earilest youth at that season of lile, 
wh 


1 they seize every lesson with the greatest vivacity, 


aud when every lesson makes the strongest and most 


durable impression on their tender minds. Then it is 


that, inthe very dawn of t 








5 elr reason, Which it Is so in- 
dispensable a di tor those who have the care of their 
education, to waich and to improve, not only in this, but 
tn other points, nt will be expedient to apply to thatinnate 
pride, which, by giving tla proper direction, and by fix- 
lug it On great or nobie Objects, becomes even a virtue 


“It is then hardly possible to recommend too much 


the power of this art, to 





ist youth in forming sucha 


noble aud distinguishing air and deportment, as will 


ve them that ever v 





juble advantage of favorable im- 
pressions at the first sight, a prejudice not easily to be > 
cancelled; but the means to preserve those impressions 
by a continuance of that winuing atr and manner which 
will have atthe first made them; an air that, as 1 have 
before observed, often renders even silence eloquent; 
au uir thal always linplies anu excellent education, and 


AND B 


EAUTY. 








sometimes supposes a natural elevati of mind, ever 
‘re it does not a way S eXist; though w oul | euch 

an air is rarely, indeed, ble to any degree of per 

fection. It never fails of raising, to all appearance, me 


above lis rT 





diocrity many degrees standard of merit 


And who does not know the force and importance of 


appearances? 
This air. always so valuable, and on many occasions 
in life, of such infinite service tothe possessor, can never 


be the produce of a moment: but, to be effectual, must 


be habitual. Ii must have been acquired by instraction 


by observation, and especially by keeping the best com- 
pany, among whi 


1 itis constantly practiced. A person 





unused to it would in vain try to putil on, for any par 





ticular occasion 


* Nor is the 





instruction proper for forming the air or 
carriage, confined to the limbs and body. The looks o 
a person make an essential part, as they give | and 


soul to the whole; they are to the whole what the sun 


is to arich landseape of Claude Lorraine, where its ef- 


fects declare the presence of a luminary beyond the 
reach of expression in painting. A modest, grat 
look, with ease in the manner of carriage, irres:si 





Even in the greatest passions, in the great- 


est sailies Ol vivacity, that decency of look, that grace 


should never abandon us in our actions or 





“The very worst of figures may be presented in less 





favorable lights! a point this, which it is much for 


their interest to consult: with this farther most just an 
most salutary adverience, that with great superiority to 
those graces to be acquired by good breeding, the charms 
understanding 


of the and the virtue of the heart will ever 





have a signal influence even over the exterior itself 


through which it will not only be sensibly diffused, but 
carry with it also, that ever desirable power of so much 
prepossessing others in its favor, as to absorb all the at- 
tention to the igure itself 

“ The defects, which with attention and care are ab- 
solutely not incurable, are of two kinds, derived from 
nature, or 


“As 10 


coutracted by habit 





those deft 





‘ts proceeding from nature; as for 





ple, a harsh, sour, lowering countenance, a proud 


insolent air, of which the possessor may be perfectly 


unconscious —1I sucn a 





countenance, or air, procee 


from a bad heart, ora onstitutional depravity oi the mind 


the cure will be the more diificult. Otherwise, as upo 


convicuion, the c 


innge from bad to good, is an in 
ive inclination of nature, it would not even be very difh- 
cult to give a new cast to the looks, a new disposition 
to the air, gait, and carris by recommending prope 





models of imitation, by showing the possibility and 


means of habitua ly throwing into the looks a more 


placid serenity, and into the a 





and deportment a more 


modest and engaging munner: when independeutiy ot 
the lessous of art, nothing will have more efficacy than 
inculeating the necessity of politeness, not that hollow 


unumeaning common piace politeness, the ali 





} 


and disguise from which are so much in vain, since the 


are presently seen through or felt, but that genuiue and 


truly amiable poliieuess of the heart, which gives grace 


to every gestur aud irresisuole Char ns to every 





or aclion. 
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parti 


uuon: the 
the length o 
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* detects merely from bad habits, their cure 
of other bodily 


that not by 


disorders, by con- 


offering sudden violence to 


“nile degrees of eradication 


some faults, too, of which the cause is so 


abstracted from them, so pleasing, that 


require the teacher's lessons of guarding 


them, or of removing them where the 


them Is already contracted; such, for example, as the 


too common practice of some young ladies, who purely 


from a natural disposition to cheerfulness and gaiety, 


without any the least thougit of ill-nature, of censo- 


sd oilence, wil, when a stranger 
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habit of 
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comes into a room, clustering and laying their head 


together, keep tittering and laughing; which not on 
distresses the new comer, but gives to themselves an a! 
of levity and under breeding, which robs them of the 
greatest graces of delicacy and politeness. 

“In all cases, then, of disagreeable habit. a teacher 
duty is to inculeate strenuously the necessity of getting 
the better of that recurring propensity, by a sedulous at 
tention to the avoiding it, and by recovering the liberty 
of ature, to give that graceful ease and flowingness o 
movements and gesture. which bestow on the person the 


reatest adv 2 Of Which iis suseepubie 





LATEST 


[FRONT VIEW 


IPTION OF THE HEAD DRESS AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR IfS EXECUTION 


DESCR 


Front Vriew.—Many ladies having long front hair, 


they are ac customed to wear in bandeauXx, are 


reluctant to have it shortened for the purpose 


n they wish to adopt curis for any 


The sty 


will be 


even whe 


lar occasion » of head dress represent- 
lin our engraving 
kind of 


hair being retained without inconvenience 


found to remove this objec- 
rouleau curl! there adopted, admits of 
first curl is next to the face; above itis a row of 
lace, over which is the secoud curl, surmounted by a 
second row of lace; the third cur! is carried round to 


the back part ol the neck, as is also the iace which sur- 


FASHION FOR 


HEAD-DRESSES. 


[SIDE VIEW. | 


mounts it. The back hair. after being tied, is d 


into two parts and plaiied in Grecian plaits 


these plaits is fixed at the back part of the head, and th 


other is carried across the upper part of the forehead, 


like 


Sipe View.—In this view of the head-dress, it wil 


a coronet. 


observed that the disposal of the plaits presents preci 


The lace employed 


the effect of the antique diadem 
may be either black or white, but blonde is preferable to 
lace, being lighter. It may be observed that the edge 
should be either in scallops or vandykes, not straight 
This coiffure, which is exceedingly becoming to the 
countenances of some ladies, may be brougat down low 

’ 


on each sive of the face, if desired 





Go out, childre 


Sing out, children 


EDITORS’ 


from the mine and from the city— 
lio— 


as the little thrushes « 


Plack you handfuls of the meadow cowslip pretty— 


make 


. 


How 


Will yeu stand to move t 


A 


Barrett 


Vv 


‘ 


Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them through! 


em 


a } 
ine down 


ot ott 


l 
kept, and there the children may have the 


s Barrett 


all 


is one ol 


ildren” 


soul tremble. Jts path 


sufferers of the E 
} } 


e human 


igs the scene so palpa 


to hear the cry— 


long,” they say, “how long. O crue 
» world onac! 


with a mailed heel its palpitation. 


And tread onward to your throne amid ther 


d we feel the concluding assertion is true— 


‘The child's sob curseth deeper in the silence 


Than the strong man in his wrath!” 


tle children are always objects of 
s only because the 


ir cause is plead; it i 
ny orta 


suficient 


considered of 


that 


n 


ie 
are all The { 


England have been somewhat ameliorated si 


ie attention, these wrougs o 
wed and continued 


ess 


wrote her remarkable poem, yet still 


dren of that rich land have grievous causes f 
y few of the litle ones from the m 

can go out rer flowers, or ever have 
1 meadow for their free sports. 


And how is it with the little children of our American 
es in general ?—of this good city of Penn in particu- 


whose 


the hot 


> Where are the pleasant places for those 


unable to leave y duri 


> The pu 


irenis are 
neauy 


month ares 


immer s ic are very 
freedom of 


sun shines—but they must 


ttle 


*] walks, where the 
their 
That would be a 


tre 


ul not to set weary, Gusty teet on 
soft grass! privilege too 


muble to those 


Yet 


ther it might eause some 


the 


—OF f 
who have care o surely 
s freedom might | 


where thi 
Penn 


grass 


e permit- 


ere are 
d There 


peaces 


are ine not 


1 walks, where the looks so invi 
What beautitul play-grounds for children 

I > And what a priv 
poor mother, who must either keep her children ele 
the 


to 


1ese fresh, 
P ege to the 


easant places would be 


e 


close room, or send m it 
them 


such a wide airy place as Pean Square 


ner one 
have vod run in 


luring the 


street, if she might allow 


e sickness 


among city children, « liot 


Many of the diseases are owing 


d mortality 


months, are frightful 
these young beings can 


The rose 


I y keep its 


to the want ol piaces where 
exercise and fresh might as 
eusily bloom without sunshine, and the 
ender child- 


fled | 


OTICK 


freshness without the dews of heaven, as 
hood be healthful and cheerful when st etween 
wal and forced to move always on or 


>| walks.—We do hope this subject will | 


brick s, 
Trave e earn- 
estly urged on the attention of those who should be the 


guardians of the public health. 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL IN WOMAN. 


autiful, when the rich depth 


Woman is be 
O1 


Vho claim he 


her angelic soul is poured for those 

r ve—iover. c d or triend 
Woman is beanulul, when her fond heart 
Sweils with the ly of poetry, 


And her wi 
In every 

As the em! 
Woman is bes 
That « 
Of the 
With love 
Of an un ng 
More 


The glory of bh 


>} 


oses up its bosom 
oe rd sur » 
ioo-lrowar>rd sun, sh 
f 


exness, f 


world 


and love 
youth and life to God! 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ROSE. 


forth upon a spot so desert, t 
reed 


rl 
wilh 


grass gemmed its 
the Flowers swept by outspr 
1 the 


viewet l 


ith her tears, and breathed into its dark 


wings, sorrow desolate 
She watered it w 


forth a tender sprig, 
fa 


recesses, when, jlo! quic kly sprang 
, 


foretold the rapid growth « 


circulaung sap 
t. Day afer day it peeped higher from 


whose 


rorous Pp il 


th courageous effort, it added young 


, wi 
rowth, and leaves Time 


verdant 


rom its midst came forth the timid buds, 


ired decked in cloaks of brilliant green, 


asional g impse of pure white robes; 


passed on, anc 
which first appe 
Just show an oct 
but as they arrayed themselves in tints of 
to their cheeks slight touches of 
juetting for a time with inimi- 
ned to astonish by a sudden 


discarding their now som- 
The 
i by, and, well pleased 


left kiss 


the impress of her 


rm 
1 
MICALY 


» mantles, forth came to view the blushing Rose 
Spirit of the Flowers again passe 
l t low and a upon its 


with her handiwork, bent 


surfac and when faded away, 
lips still dwelt upon the | > form of a 
sparkling dew-dror But the autiful work was yet 
incomp lacked the g Sweet Sister 

id, t 


with 
Whilst 
sick, 


erive from the sight of so much love- 


admiration, 


struck 


I lant 


Charity al 
paused to view the glowing she gazed 
she thought of the joy the the wayworn 


ld d 


upon it 
and weary wou 
and as she mused, she wafied acros 


s its surtace 


liness; 
a sigh of pity, and at once, by some secret influence, the 
air was filled with sweetest perfume. 


THOUGHTS AWAKENED BY READING “ DEW- 


DROPS,” IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


LADY'S BOOK. 
‘Dew-drops are angels’ tears! How beautiful the 
' De w-drops were al- 


thought! how poetical the idea 
y 


ways bright, pure, beautiful; they will now be dout 
so as angels’ tears. I have often seen a lovely, fragrant 


crushed by an incautious, perhaps a rude, uncon- 


by the dew of heaven, 


flower, 

scious footstep, when refreshed 

raise its drooping head, expand its bruised petals, bloom 
365 











iguin in beauty. fill the air again with fragrance. So 
vith the human heart: « ed by the cold blasts of ad- 
ersity, crushed by the indifference or unkindness of 
ir ds, it droops, it languishe it yearns for sym] athy, 


ir-drops of friendship and 
of love cause it to leap with joy, cause it to live and 
love again. Oh sympathy! thou bond of union—thou 


soother, thou comforter of broken hearts—with angels’ 














tears wash out he written troubles of the brain” The 
od Violet, the chaste snow crop, scorch cd | y the 
mid-day sun, when eve : Lup the y cups 
ind asked to be refreshed by angels’ tears. They ask 
nd t receiv So, f t { weary sullierer, strug- 
rling with thoughts and i ings which are unknown 
ind unappreciat ! by the we i, despo d not, despair 
t—throu bright star s are looking on you! 
L. up y« anguid head, ope your wounded heart, 
d soon you, too, will feel the refreshing influence of 
vels’ teurs MRS. MARY R. ¢ ELL 
In our last number we gave a sketch of what the 
‘National Popular Education Society” is doing in the 
rood cause of emp iW i ilent In the gra 
ev pt of 1 1 t plan « education, the 
phere of woman will be fe d—that Just position which 
ias, of la so perplexed m It is true that 
woman can reach 1 rest houor without 
tepp o the arena where contending tor 
1e prize Vhus writes an eminent id learned man, 
Dr. Caspar Morris; and what he asserts of his dec 





friend, Miss Margaret Mercer, may become the history 


I 


In truth, the number of 





f ma others of her sex 
1rese devoted, nc e-mind female patriots Is already 
arge, and, we trust, in oul 4 constanuy incr 


hus writes Dr 








“Man admires, and must admire while he has the sym- 
pathies of man, the virtue which sacrifices life and all 
that makes life dear upon the altar of our country—and 
patrioti 1 his st wrade iuman estumation of hu- 
man wor 

“ Miss ret Mercer was a patriot woman, and 

ved and suffered, and virtua bled and died in the 
serv of her country ser tin a sphere of action 
the most important, ye 0 yu east esteemed, 
—standing at the very ntain fi ce, and casting 

1 there the healing branch which shall cause pure 
waters to flow over the wide domain 

It is to the mothers of her sons that our country 
ooks for the impress that is to make her creat and good 
men, her trusted and her he ed servants To such 
women as Marcaret Mereer would we trust the formi 
of the character of those “ »> wre to ve character to 
our country, when our part ihe drama of life is per- 
ned and we pass forever irom an interest in its act- 
ig. May her example stir up others to the like conse 


ution of their powers. Itis the female pass of Ther- 


mopy the Salamis of woman's ambition.’ 

And, we add, may ea one who does thus periorm 
er par uithtully, find a ovrapher as willing to do her 
is e and as worth to mak lhe record as was the 
writer of this beautiful tribute to the memory of Miss 


Mercer 


We have noticed a new wi k* 


from which we will give an extract here as a sample 


1 our Book Tal ie, 





DUCATION OF THE BLinp —The first Institution for the 


education of the Blind in the United States, was incor- 


porated by the Legislature of Massachusetts (ever fore- 
most in the cause of education and philanthropy) in the 


* A Blind Man’s Offering. By B. B. Bowen. 


AND LADY’S BOOK. 


year 1829, and went into operation three years afier- 


wards. 





“The institutions for the blind have steadily increased, 


and there are now seven or eight in different parts of the 


country; and we hope there will soon be one in every 
For the smaller the institutions the 


be sought. 


state of the Union 
more likely is the good of the individual to 
Large establishments are too apt to forget the simple 
purpose for which they were first created. We make 
this remark, not as more applicable to the insutuuons tor 


the blind than to those for the amelioration of any other 


class. We never can be too jealous in this country of 
large, overgrown esiabiishments, ho matter what was 
the object for which they were originally established. 
They will always be found guilty of great abuses. We 


therefore think it vastly better that every state should 





atiend to the education of its own blind! 


Jn that “first institution” Mr 





and his book shows not only intellect w 1 deve oped, 
but also careiully trained and wisely directed. One 


olner snort specimen Of his DOOK We WI give, serving 
t 


the feelings of his heart as the first Goes his 


to elucidate 
power of reflection and reasoning 

“My ancestors were all, without doubt, very distin- 
shed men—or at least they thought so— and this, so 


j 


far as ] am concerned, answers every purpose 


“ As for myself, I was born (so say the chronicles of 


those days) in the fine old town of Marblehead, just six- 


teen geographical miles trom Boston, Mass., in the year 


1819. Of my infancy I cannot say much, for | have lost 


all recollection of those baimy Gays; yel, reacer, an 
event which happened within the first six weeks of my 
cted my physical, intellectual and moral 





liie, not only 
developments through time, but, it may be, has decided 


destiny forever. For six short weeks was I permit- 





ted to look on the beautiful universe, and then the win- 


dows of the soul were closed forever. During that short 





period of time, of all the objects which I was permit 

to see, there Is engraven on my soul, never to be 
literated, the dim outline Oi one sweet, sad tact say, 
li you wi itis fancy! yet 1 we ! not have erased trom 
my consciousness Uie thoughts which Uiat ideal image 


I would, for the sake of those who will read this 
sketch, as well as for my own sake, I had t power of 
deseri i adequately the sensations produ a on my 


mind by that terrible dispensauon which Consigned me 
in infancy to total blindness. 

“It is probable that our first parents, when exiled from 
Eden. retained during their whole lives some recollec- 


presence of Him whom, while in their 








in ence, they were permitted to see Sol have al- 
wa s fancied (1 suppose some persons will regard it asa 
mer ision of the imagination) that I still retain some 
remembrance ot the bea nd thou jul counte- 
nance of her on whom my eyes first gazed, and whose 
y Arniug tenderness, made more intense by my misior- 
tune, g land blessed my earliest years. 

“If there is a place in my heart which the selfish and 
sinful world has not yet corrupted, there is inscribed 
the image of my mother. It is difficult to explain the 
principies (if there e any) upon which the dest 8 ol 
individual me end. There is ¢ rule w itt k 
holds good—(I may as well remark here that | am a 
litle superstitious)—that the first great event in every 
man’s life decides his fate; at least, it was so in my 
case As I have already obs rved 1 six weeks I t 
my sight—so in six years I lost my mother He - 
forth, without eyes and u olecte Lmothers care 











Fastern Scene.” “Little 





ARTICLES ACCEPTED :— 
Girls,” “Canst thou Forget,” **The Oasis,” “The Maid- 





en,” “Individual and Universal Action,’ “The Return 


EDITORS’ 





PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY : touchi) 
De lopm nt. Distrit ri 


Races « {ni ls, Lit g¢ and Extinet; with numerous 


and Natural Arrangement ¢ 


illustrations. Part I. Comparative Physiology. By Louis 


Agassiz and Augustus A. Gou Boston : G« 1, Ken- 

dall & Lincoln. Itis hardly necessary to say this work 

s one of rare merit; the popularity of the lectures ot 

Professor A siz W be a passport to his book. Those 

¥ were prevented fre iearing the one should care- 
" 


a ’ : 
rhe work is handsomely 





LEAVES FROM MARGARET SMITHS JOURNAL 
IM THE PROVINCE OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY, 
1675-9. Bo Ticknor, Reed & Fields. We have 























seen 1 s ey res ork a¢ ed to the pel ol 
Mr. Whittier, the poet; and there can | e doubt o 
the truth ¢ s 7 ears suflicic evi- 
! ( ol r ¢ Sand ta s nd the 1- 
j s ‘ Ww his genius ‘he 
i 4 ira rawn 
+0 I cuit to believe whole 
i fi 1 The bea R ceca is the real here of 
1 oK, a i 1¢ mars the feeiing of sa facuon 
1 W rshes ive ended the story ,orco we 
s 1 mor of suc acatastrophe; still itmay dco od 
sa war 
THE BLIND MAN’S OFFERING. B. B. Bowen 
Boston: | shed by the author. pp. 432. W a Por- 
I ) su pro ( 1 ol one ¢ the | H s 
u t Bost Institution for the Blind, under 
care of the celebrated Dr. Howe. Mr. Bowen $ 
yg the first pupils when the school was open 
now about thirty years of age, is married, and his 
own exert s, teaching music and writing, supports 
nseit a amily W ever has a heart warm w i 
ove of human improvement and happiness, w en- 
) s book, | ring evidence, as it does, of the od 
9 nt Chir in §} itor ropy is ¢ 
The autobio phy is a very resting sketch i é 
other icles exhibit ta its itly and « T em- 
ployed Ve commend the work to our readers 
POEMS. By James T. Fields. Boston: Win. D Ti 
yr & Co. A very beautiful volume, and brilliant with- 
s chaste without. The poems, or most of them, have 
en | shed in various periodicals, but are well 
vorthy of being collected, and thus made accessible to 
ose who wish to preserve the gifts of genius and ta 
Phere are several ex site gems in the volume— but the 
Ballad of the Tempest” we like best of ¢ 
THE PARTERRE: a Collection of Flowers culled by 
he way i By D. W. I sle Philadelphia IB 
| } ee & ¢ ] < or wn and 
onored among he read so! our periodical literature. 
rhe | iest Of our eartu allecuons—patriotism is, we 
ul the inspir e strains rather than the love 
of nature—and then the Kindly feelings of the heart have 


ere a tone. Those who love their country and their 
omes will find in the DOOK a sweet companion 


MITCHELL'S GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA, is the 





ofa nice pocket companion for emigrants to the West, 


BOOE TABLE. 
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Dream “Stanzas,” 





; und Beauty,’ 
“The Angel Visitants,” “To a Cautious 


What is Life? 





omy Sister 


Poet,” “ The Poet's Heaven,” “ ? 


—=et ——————— 
es 


TABLE. 




















and ver mportent tor all who wish to have accurate 
knowledve respecting the “ gold diggins The map is 
we executed. and ie “‘descript ns” excellent 

THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY By 
Judge Haliburton. Strh r & Townsend, New York. 
This is “Sam 8S ‘last work, and will, of course, be 
devo d by his merous 2dmirers. ‘There is no more 
easy raceful writer living than Judge Haliburton. 
He tells a story with inimitable eileet; and some of those 
in this book are beyond comparison, and would provoke 
a lauch from a stoi 

SPIRITUAL NAVIGATION M. E. Harmstead, 
Philadelphia. This is a quaint e book, written in the 
sal pirit as the Pilgrim’s Progress, and presents, toa 

ors! d,t il truths o Cari ire on in 
a cannot mistake The explanatory notes by 
Mr. Hare are o eat value 

THE SALAMANDER. Edited by E. Oakes Smith 
The manuscript of this work was professedly found 
amongst the papers of the te Ernest Helfenstein. Itis 
a beauti prod mn, and will increase the proud fame 
of the talented ss. There is abundant material in 

$s cc ry tor class of writings, and we trust that 
Mrs. 8 1 Ww ri nue h orations, and find 
other ma ( ts e same 





ipts of tl rt 
THE RUTTONWOODS; OR, THE REFUGEES OF 











THE REVOLUTION. M. E. Harmstead, Philade ia. 
This 1 first number ¢ sel of Le ds ¢ f 
Revolution, the author of the “ Forest Inn At 
w eh th pu r propose sto contnue The scene 
~ | chiefly in Monmouth county, N. J., and the story 
is well told ving a vivid account of some of the scenes 
in * ‘ I it tried men’s souls.” We trust the suc- 
cess of this will insure the completion of the series 
MACAULAY’'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. II 


The second volume of 





Harper & Brothers, New York 


this grand work seems to be received with even more 
favor tha e first, and we presume there is scarce i 
person who has not already perused It Crittctsm 1s 
course, out of the question when such a work by such 
an author is concerned. 


HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Jacob 
Abbott. Harper & Brothers, New York Another of 
this beautiful series of historical works for the you 
written as ¢ y Mir. AbbDoU ci 


Praise is unneces- 





sary 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE 
By Frederick Schlegel. Moss & Brother, Philadelphia 
We are pleased to see so ha some an ion of this 
standard work ! recomri€ to all our 
is " printed and bo with a fine mar 
which is a great convenience to those who “mak 


notes.” The work itself is too weil known to need a 
icism 

HE DIAMOND ANDTHE PEARL 
H. Long & Brother, New York. We have received 


To say it equals the 





By Mrs. G 


this novel from T. B. Peterson i 
former works of this lady would be saying too little. We 
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former work from her f 





think it greatly excels any 
ning laurels 


She writes in a charming style, and is wi 


n her peculiar depariment 
rufi MIDNIGHT SUN. A Pilgrimage. By Frederika 
New York. Another of 


charming tales, as charmingly translated 


Bremer. Harper & Brothers 
this writer's . 
by the inimitable Mary Howitt. It is a sweet picture of 
Swedish domestic life. 

THE GOLD SEEKER’S MANUAL. By David T. 
Austed D New York; Geo. 8S. Apple- 


ton, Philade value to those in- 





Appleton & Co., 
phia. A work of infinite 


a e to all 





verested, being a practical structive gul 


persons emigrating to California. The author is master 


d it to admiration 


ENGLAND. E HU. 


and has han 


HISTORY OF 


of his subject 


MACAULAY’S 


Rutler & Co Philade I i AS to the work itse!l! we 
have nothing more to say ow Mr. Butler can pre- 
> tso neat. correct, and cc f a \ ne tor twen- 

five cents, is more t ve can understand. We 


notice ita n as 


HISTORY OF HANNIBAL, THE CARTHAGINIAN 


proceeds 





Ry Jacob Abbott. Harper & Brothers, New York. An- 
other oft new series of history for young persons, of 
vhich we have heretoiore spoke It is. of course, good 
Those who have the former volumes will certainly ob 

in this, and those who have not should procure them 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


Thomas B. Shaw. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia 
Perhaps the most interesting work on this difficult sub- 

ever penned Mr. Shaw is Professor of English 
Literature in the Imperial Alex ler Lyceum of St. 
Petersburg. The style is excee y piquant. and asa 
manual for students, or a book to whiie away a icisure 
hour, it has no superior 


THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES 1 Romance of 
Pendle Forest. By W. Harrison A Stringer & 
Townsend, New York. A large, rambin 


enurely dillerent from any for r work of this author 


sworth 


ig sort Of LOOK, 


Historically considered, it is inv able. as it introduces 


the reader to a period of ume a a st ircum- 





Stances about which too iiltie is known 





a work of great labor, the oO is deeply inte- 
! tung 
CONVERSATIONS ON SANC 


TIFICATION. By 
Harmstead, Philadelphia. A 


Rev. J. S. Pipe. M. E 


ecological manual for t use of those who are seekin 


illsalvation lisa and will be very 


eceptable to all those who desire a tull understanding 
P es ject treated o 


TUE HAND-BOOK OF HYDROPATHY. By Dr. 1. 
Weiss. J. W. Moore, Philadelphia. T 


ve best work on tl 


ns 18 provabiy 


The repu- 


is subjectever published 


ion and position of the author is suilicient to insure 


correctness. The sy 1ined, and illus- 


stem is fully exp 
ated by numerous cases It is v 
RAPHAEL; OR, PAGES OF THE BOOK OF LIFE 
ATTWENTY. By Alphonse De 

& Brothers, New York 
+ ,] ul it 


1 sale of this work; but itis intrinsically 


ry neatly published 


Lamartine. Harper 


The author's name is enough 


to insure @ rapi 


flair. He seems disposed to show that a re- 


fined Platonism may be a matter of reality, and has s 





low 





ceeded in working uj] ig story. 





can a man « *n in political 
; ’ » 4 ) 4 
‘ , i 


AMERICAN FEMALE POF’ 


ra i 


rHeE 





with 


Bio- 


graphicaland Critical Notices. By Caroline May. Lind- 
say & Blakiston, Philadelphia. We have heretofore no- 
ticed this excellent book, and on subsequent examina- 


tion find it worthy of a secondand more extended no- 


’ — T - , 1 2 cee nei. © * 
ice rhe month, too, is exceedingly appropriate, asthe 


fair editress is ite namesake. It is a difficult book to 


LADY’S BOOK. 


prepare—it is hard to tell where tocommence and when 


to stop. We think that Miss May has been exceedingly 


happy in her selections, both of authoresses and their pro- 


teresting and 





Her biograp notices are in 


ductions 


y correct: we ure sorry to notice one or two dis- 


cies. It is got 


but they are of minor importance 


up in a very neat and chaste style, and embellished with 


a fine portrait of Mrs. Osgood. It is in uniform style 


with Bethune’s “ British Female Poets,” and should in- 





variably go with it. A large edition has already been 
and we trust that another will be demanded. It 


should bein every lady’s library. 


THE BOY OF MOUNT RHIGI. 1 











Crosby & Nichols, Boston. A be iftul story by th 

charming authoress, with amoral that sh 1 be arned 
l classes and ages. We learn that itis the first ofa 
« . 1 the same pen, lo succeed ¢ ch ouler raplaly 


e Miss S. again at work. 
HISTORY. Dewiu & Da- 


have received 


ad to se 
HEBBE’S UNIVERSAL 
York. We 


venport, New 
Peterson the fourth number of the second volume of this 
excellent work, Which loses none Of ils lilerest as il pro- 


WESTERN AMERICA, INCLUDING CALIFORNIA 
AND OREGON S.N. Lea & 


By Charles Wilkes, I 


&c., from actual 





1 











pu . a on the subject 
HOW TO! HAPPY. By R.I. Culverwell, M.D 
J. S. Redfield, New York; G. B. Zie r, i 1, Phila- 
( rhis is an admonivory ¢ F and 
far y perusal, on regimen, expe icy, anc mental 
ment. Itis written in aqua 1 fumliar style 
nd Ww prove ol great vaiue to those who o y its dic- 
lu 1 


GUILDFORD; OR, TRIED BY HIS PEERS. By J 
A. Fraetas. Wm. H. Graham, New 


showing seme of the mysteries and 


York A ver 





reaca novel, 
miseries of life in New York. This author is improving 
Ww 


rif’ MARRIED WOMAN'S MEDICAL ADVISER 
ON INFANT TREATMENT. By Mrs Wm 
H. Graham. New York. This book is revised and en- 


Barwe 


larged by a physician of New York, under the advice 
t ipproval of Dr. Valentine Mott. an perhaps the 
best and safest guide that can be put into the hands of 


mothers. 


POEMS OF RELIGION AND SOCIETY. By John 


Quincy Adams. Wm. H. Graham, New York. A very 
neat litthe volume, containing a fine selection of Mr 
Adar serious poems It contains also notices of the 
dis v ed patriot by the Ho Messrs. Davis and 
Bent 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA IN 1848 
Thornton. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


most interesting volum } 





*s yet written on this subject, and 


Thornton 








peculiarly so to the ladies, as Mrs accompa- 
ed r husband on his perilous pilgrimage, and part of 
the book is made up of her personal adventures. The 
work is dedicated to her in a beautiful and feeling ad- 
dre and is handsomely illustrated with maps and en- 
gravings. It also bears evidences of truth and fidelity 
ALLEN’S AMERICAN FARM BOOK. C. M. Sax- 
ton, New York Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia 


This is a usefu 


read wi 


book to the farmer, and one that may be 


h sausfaction by any person rhe information 
it contains is given in a clear and concise manner. 

Hewitt’s edition of the “Pictorial New Testament.”. W 
H. Graham, Ne 


bers of the 





We have received three num- 


up, and 


w York. 


above work. It is very well got 


splendidly embellished. 











EL 


Tuk May NUMBER contains four engravings on steel, 


besides numerous others. There are six full page pic- 





“The Rose and the Lily”’— 
“The Pil- 


“The Daguerreotype Picture,” 


tres, viz:—*"* 





Phirty-five,” 
emblematical of the month—“ In the Sulks,” 
the 
and a“ Model Cottage ” 


grims at Shrine,” 
Besides, we keep the twenty- 
four extra pages, while some of our brethren—especially 
those who were loudest in their caution to beware of 
decoy numbers—have dwindled down in their reading 
matter sadly. 

May Piate.—In anticipating the wants of many of 
our correspondents for patterns for children’s dresses, 

4 


we have also complied with the requisitions of the sea- 


son for “a Maying Scene.” As in most parties of plea- 
sure, it will be seeu there is a little difference of opinion 
amoung the young folks—but there is a fair prospect of 
its being “ made up.” 

We have a portrait of Mrs. J. C. Neal, the popular au- 


thoress, in the engraver’s hands, and will give il ln as 


early a number as possible. 


The prominent figure in the Daguerreotype picture is 


an admirable likeness of Mr. Root, the celebrated Da 


guerreotypist of this city. <A visit to his room will well 
trouble. 


repay tie 
The article in our March number, “ Brimadier-Ge 
Wi 


cominel 


liam Washington,” by Kirkwood, meets with the 


adauon of the press It is a noble attempt to 


rescue the name of a illant officer from the over- 
the Washington 


shadow lng iiliueice 0 


The ill-health of Grace Greenwood herself, and sick- 


ness in her family, Wil account for the absence of an 


arucie from her pen in tis number, 


1y of our lady subscrivers have, from to time, 


We 


give them in this number, combined in apretly picture— 


tume 


Ma 


asked us for * Fashious for Children’s Clothing.’ 


“In the Sulks. 





Model Cottage on our first page contains five bed- 
rooms in the second story, and one small one in the 
tower of the third story It is of wood, and filled in be- 


tween the weather and inner boarding with wood and 
pilaster 
ed thi 


Marble mantels in first story, and well-furnish- 


yuzghout. Cost about 54.200 


Charles Oakford—the Hatter of Philadelphia—gi 





his Quarterly Fashions in this number. We ask atten- 


them and to his establishme: 





uon to 


such is the Kingdom of 





"he poem in this number, * Of 


ascertained from the fair authoress 
rhe in 


*, as lhe form containing It Was worked oll 


Heaven,” we have 


herself, has appeared in print before formation 





came too lu 
We had mislaid it, and the author, supposing it was lost, 
We do not 
icauion, for its beauty well en- 
* Book’ 


had it published in the Western Continent 
however, regret Is pul 


uuder auy circum- 





ulies li t 
stances. 
a. F 


give 


NorMENT, Postmaster at Berkeley, Alabama.— 


8s gentleman s name in tull, for he has no- 





-d the Lady's Book in the most complimentary man- 
her lu tis wise: 
A 
After giving us this information. he 


A package of ours destined for Vienna, 


a., got astray, and at last reached Mr. Norment’s olffice 





adds—*I have only 
further to add, that I very much regret that I have no 


subscribers at this post otice. I have long kuown your 


PESCADOR. 


369 


work to be, as is now universal 





ly admitted, the first and 
And I should as 


soon think of passing the prostrate body of a friend as 





best of periodicals for a lady or family. 
to see a package of the Lady’s Book wantonly thrown 


away by wearing out in the mail-bag.” 





Thank you, Mr. Normeat, for your disinterested praise 





We have seen another miniature by Brown, which 
surpasses all his former efforts. It is the portrait of a 
lady of this city, and is a creditable addition to the Fine 


Aris. 


ARTO Dictionary UNasripGEep.—In the 


judgment of the leading 


Wessrer’s Qt 


unanimous literary press o 


Great Britain and the United States, Webster's Diction- 


ary Is the most learned, the most comprehensive, and 


the most complete work of the kind in the English lan- 


guage; containing all that is excellent in Dr. Johnson’s 


great work, with numerous philological corrections, 


more concise and accurate definitions, in many in- 


stances, and the addition of some sixteen thousand 


words—ihese additions eonsisting, for the most part, of 





terms used in the various departments of science and 


the arts, in commerce, manutactures, merchandize, and 
the liberal professious.—Journa of Education for Up] ¢ 
Canada, Toront 


Tue ENGiisu 


, January, Load. 
LANGUAGE.—lIt would be well if Ameri- 


cans could realize, both at home and abroad, the supe- 


Some 





rior elevation lages of our country 


Americans so far forget themselves as to disparage thei 


native iand abroad 





tthey ought to be aware of the 








Le | i uh our cou itry and language will bear com 
parison with any on earth. tis an undoubted fact that 
we speak » Muglsh language a little bener than they 
do in t ind { it is also a curious fact that the 
English, having no standard author on English pronun- 
ciation (W cer was a Scotchman and Sheridan ar 
Irishman), are publishing a very splendid edition of 
Webster's Di nar -“A Traveler's Thoughts in Eng- 
land,” published in the “Independent,” Jan. 25, 1549 





We present our 


We find 


readers with a Spanish Ballad for 
transiauon., that this movement of ours is very 
popular. 


EL PESCADOR. 


Orillas de! mar tendido 
Un pescador 4 sus solas 
Como, la roca 4 las olas 


Asi buriab: 
No pretendas Dios traidor 





Que te doble Ja rodilla, 


Mi tesoro es mi barqui 





Mis redes solo mi amor 


Quando algun incauto pez 
Entra en mis redes le dig 
Tal 


EF] Amor alguna vez 


juisiera hacer conmigo 


Pero no espere e} traidor 
Un vasalio en esta orilla; 
Que mi bien es mi barquilla 


Mis redes solo mi amor 


Yo vi de Nerina ingrata 
Al amante! pobrecillo 
Que no vi ningun barquilio 


?A quien mas la mar combuata 





(Y me ofrecer4s traidor 
Una ley que tanto humilla) 
No! mi bien es mi baryguilla 


solo mi amor. 








GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


La bella Silvia que en tanto 


Por la ribera venia 
Oy 6 como repetia 

Fl marinero en su canto: 

* Nunca mandards traidor 
En mi voluntad sencilla 
Que mi bien es mi barguilla 


Mis redes solo mi amor.’ 


Entonces Silvia le mira, 

Y el corazon le penetra; 

El va & repitir su letra 
Y en vez de cantar suspira 
A Dios pobre peseador, 

A Dios red 


Que no hay en esta orill: 


} 


& Dios barquilla, 


Sino vasal!os de amor ARRIAZA. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 


CHILDREN’S ¢ 


MES. 


Ist figure.—Misses’ dinner dress, or demi-toiletie for 


the country. The dress itself, white jaconet, with four 


rows of embroidery upon the shirt. The corsage half 


high, and finished with a tucker of fine lace Sleeves 
A blue 


2d figure.—Small jacket, open 


gathered at the wrist sash and hair ribbous. 


and rounded in fror 


with buttons of the 


ed over; a rib 


of dark velvet, cloth or cashmere, 


same ir tur 
neck tie. 


linen 


Sma!! square line 


Loost 


Cap of dark cloth 


trowsers of blue and white-striped 


3d figure —Dress of white lawn, a fall infant wai 
short sleeves; s yi French 


skirt as long as the dre 


and lawn, with 


' } 
si mace 


lower by 


inch ortwo. Gaiters, and i { pantalettes showing ¢ 


few inches tight be- 


hind, 


closed only at the bottom of the wai 


It will b 1 that » slip is 


and is fastened by the bands and buttons in front— 
Neat and useful 
aprons might be made us style, 


having the skirt a 
litle shorter than the 

4th figu ¢ 
with biue silk. White 
light 
either be a glacé silk, as in the plate, or lawn, French 
Pan- 


aress. 


—Coarse straw bonnet lined and trimmed 


open-worked muslin waist, and 


a skirt of some and delicate material, It may 


cambric, etc. etc., as best suits the mother’s taste. 


lalettes quite plain, and finished by a narrow frill 


So much for new English and Parisian fashions, which 


be modified to suit our climate and the cireum- 


The 
-I1 suited to the ease 
seek in the The 


suitable of the others, and 


may 


stances of the families in which they are adopted. 


boy’s dress is certainly neat 


aud freedoin boys naturally country. 


third figure is by fur the most 


has a pretty childish grace As we have before hinted, 


the slip in figure four, if modified to an apron, would 


be at once pretty and serviceable. There is nothing 


new in the arrangementof the hair. Very litle girls 


either wear it short and turned back from the forehead 


with a comb, or partied in the centre and falling in ring- 


lets. Curls should be cu ted, if possibile. Nature 


would seem to pvint to them as the most suitable style 
for children. 
ala Ken- 


cross the plaits on the back of 


Little school girls sti atronize the braid, 


weg; those a little older 


tue head and tie them behind the ears with a pretty rib 


bon. The skiris of their dresses are made much longer 


than a few years since, when every child looked like a 


juvenile opera-dancer; and pantaiettes are quite too 


childlike and pretty to be givenup. In dressing chil- 


" - , 


dren, the first thing to be looked to is securing their 


AND LADY’sS 


health and comfort; then display the taste you may pos- 
No 


child is well dressed who is overloaded with finery or 


sess, so far as it does not interfere with simplicity 
decked with jeweled ornaments. Simplicity is the first 
and the last rule to be observed. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOR MAY. 


CHIT CHAT UPON FASHIONS 


The spring openings are just now in their full height 
Many novelties have been brought out by our milliners, 
and the ladies who crowd Chestnut street at high noon 
(the fashionable Philadelphia hour for promenading), 
look as charmingly as possible in the light fresh tints 
peculiarly suited to the season. 

For bounets, we have Leghorns, not quite as large, 
In trimming a 


perhaps, as they were worn last year 


Leghorn bonnet, the richest ribbon is required, and it 


should be of some pale shade. Dark blue, green or 


brown, have a bad effect. White is the most suitable, 


and straw color looks well. With white ribbon, small 


ostrich plumes tipped with marabout are often seen 


Chip bonnets are next in cost, and perhaps first in 


beauty. Their purity allows them to be trimmed with 


almost anything the wearers comp!exion will allow 


A wreath or bouquets of French flowers, fastened with 


knots of ribbon, are graceful 


Pamela braids can searcely be distingui 1 from chip 


ttle distance; their cost is less, aud they “seem 


quite nice enough for common peopie,” as the phrase 


goes 
Emit 
They are 


idered crapes are newer than either of the other 
oth simple and elegant, and were introduced 


l Miss Wilson, oue of our most fashionable Chestnut 


street milliners, direct from Paris. The material is crépe 


lisse of some delicate hue, with silk floss embroidery 
crown 


Trim 


prettiest one we have seen was a pa eg 


about the front and on the piece. Thee 


broidered to correspond ing very s ‘The 


ponnet, 


with a bouquet of purple lilies on each side, U 


just crossing over the top of the bonnet: there 


a single bow in the whole arrangement. A tulle 


headed by a single lily inside the brim. 


Besides these, we have every variety of gimps, light 
and delicate, and various kinds of common rice straws, 


which were much worn eurly in the season: they are 


very light, and when of slate or stone color, are particu- 


larly suited for half mourning, and may be trimmed 


either with crape, tarietane or Db ack ribbon. 
Grenunedines will be the favorite material for dresses ; 


tissues de Sote, printed lawns, jJaconets and Swiss mius- 


liuns are also worn. ‘The spring silks are light and ele- 


Foulards and gingnhams 


of new styles have been introduced, 


striking new. 


gant, but not 


} 


In our next we shall give two tasteful walking-dresses, 


and in connection with one, a description of the Chate- 


now so fushionable in Londau, aud several other 


fatne, 
new styles of Jewelry 
Slippers, as we have before said, threaten to supersede 


gaiters for the street. ‘The toes are rounded, and the in- 


siep ornamented with a smali bow, quute as our grand- 


mothers recollect them ‘There are hints of an elevated 


heel, but more ef thatanon. We have only room to de- 


scribe a new Parisian sty le of slipper for tul) or evening 


dress. IJtis made of black or brouze satin, with three or 


four light bands of India rubber running around the top, 


and the instep has a good sized rosette of the same Color 


as the This has the effect of reducing the ap- 


siipper. 


We propose they should 


parent Gimensions Of Ue fool. 
be called la Cinderella. 


The article on Trousseau is crowded out this month 





CHARLES OAKFORD'S FASHIONS; 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER, 1849. 


104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


The above Spring and Summer Fashions have been designed by Caartes Oakrorp, for Godey’s Lady's Book any 
will be found superior to any heretofore offered 


Jenny Lind, of fine Braid, for Girls’ wear. l N Entirely new style Riding Hat. 
Fine English Dunstable. for Boys’ wear | Do. do Boys’ Cap. 
Finest Coburg, with beautiful straw lace trimming. Do. do Travelling Cap 


10. 6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


. The Oakford Style for Gentlemen. Fine Braid Hat, for Boys, with brim supporters, 
Do do. Youths. | front and rear, which strengthens and beau’ * 


the hat. 








The New York Sun’s Art Union|! 





A SPLENDID ENGRAVING 
And a YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION to the NEW YORK WEEKLY SUN 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR! 


BESIDES THE DISTRIBUTION OF 


1.000 MAGNIFICENT PRIZES 


AMONG THOSE WHO SUBSCRIBE. 


Beacn, Brotners, Puplishers of the Week- 
ly Sun, as a testimonial of their appreciation 
of the vast and constantly increasing patronage 
bestowed upon that dollar newspaper, will 
make a gratuitous present of a large and 
splendid full length engraving of Major Gene- 
ral Zachary Taylor, President of the United 
States, covering four hundred and thirty-seven 
square inches, beautifully printed on fine pa- 
per, to every subscriber (whether a new one or 
one who renews an old subscription) whose 
name is entered upon the subscription books 
between the first day of January, 1849, and 
the first day of January, 1850 ; and they will 
also distribute among those subscribers one 
thousand prizes, varying in value from $25 
down to $1, the total value being not less than 
Two Thousand Dollars. 


The One Thousand Prizes 


which are to be distributed among the subseri- 
bers to The Weekly Sun, comprise some of 
the most valuable and costly books ever pub- 
lished in the United States. A large number 
of these volumes are bound in the most expen- 
sive manner—in ornamental Turkey morocco, 
with gilt edges. The greatest part of them 
are supplied by the well known publishers, 
Harper & Brothers. Each person who draws 
a prise has the privilege of making his own se- 
lection of books to the amount of his prize 
from the published catalogue which is furnished 
to each subseriber. The plan for 


Distributing the Prizes 
is as follows: Every person from whom we re- 
ceive one dollar in pay nent for his subscription 
will obtain a numbered receipt corresponding 
to the numbered entry upon the books, and 
also a copy of the Engraving. On the first 
day of January 1850, the total number of sub- 
scriptions which will have been received during 
the year will be published in The Sun, and a 
magic figure for distributing the prizes will be 
selected as follows. We shall obtain from 
the Captain of the First American Steam 
Ship arriving at New York from any Evro- 
pean Port after the Ist of January, 1850, 
a certificate of the greatest number of miles 
travelled in any one day during the voy- 





age; and the last two figures of that num- 
ber, after being transposed in position, will 
be made the magic number. The prizes 
will be divided into ten series of 100 each, the 
first 109 prizes being distributed among the 
first 5000 subscribers, the second 100 among 
the second 5000 subscribers, etc. Every sub- 
scriber whose number ends with the magic 
figures or with the last two figures of the sum 
of the magic number with 50 added to it, will 
be selected to receive one of the prizes. The 
prize subscribers will then be re-numbered in 
the order of their selection, and those whose 
new numbers end with the two magic figures 
will be entitled to the first prize. 


The Engraving of Gen. Taylor, 


Ts not equalled by any similar work of art. 
It is done from a life-sketch in Howland’s best 
style, and is of itself richly worth the whole 
price of swhscreption. 

This engraving, it will be remembered, is 
gratuitous/y presented to every one who pays 
in not less than one dollar on account of sub- 
scription to the Weekly Sun, so that for a sin- 
gle dollar each person is sure of reveiving The 
Weekly Sun for a whole year, and also a per- 
fect copy of a superb likeness of General Tay- 
lor, besides a fair chance for one of the prizes 
offered 

Among the One Thousand prizes to be distri- 
boted among Subscribers, are the following :— 


Ten prizes of $25 each. 


10 of $15 each; | 60 of $2.50 each; 
10 of $10 each; | 110 of $2.00 each; 
29 of $5 each; | 340 of $1.50 each; 
40 of $3 each; | 400 of $1.00 each 


Making in all a magr*fcent total of 


1000 PRIZES VALUED AT $2,000. 


For farther particulars, see the Sun's Art. 
Union Extra, which may be obtained free of 
cost, by application personally, or by letter, 
post paid, to the Proprietors. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY SUN. 


A NEW PROSPECTUS---GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 
Prize Stories---Splendid Engravings----1000 Prizes to Subscribers. 


The New York Weekly Sun, is a Compete | copies for $8—twenty-five for $18, and seventy 


Famity Newspaper,—the best as well as the 
cheapest ever presented to the American public. 
The subscription price being 
Only One Dollar a Year, 
any person may receive a copy, at »ny time, by 
sending the direction and e: closing the money 
by mail. (Postmasters will frank the letters.) 
Club Subscriptions, 


When sent to one adiress, are received at 
the following rates: Five copies for $4—eleven 


| five copies for $50 





Vhen an order is gent for 
copies requiring them to be forwarded to more 
than one address, one dollar will be charged for 
each subscription. 

In addition to its usual features of interest, 
beautiful Engravings, ete. The Weekly Sun 
for 1849 will be enriched by a succession of 


Original Prize Stories, 
written by emiuent Americau authors, express 
ly for this paper, for the $250 premiums. 


{rg Letters and Commnnications (always post-paid) should be addressed to 


BEACH, BROTHERS, Sun Office, New York, 














THE LADY’S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 


EDITED BY FANNY LINTON, “ONE OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS.” 


This Ladies’ paper is published twice a month, and contains as much reading in two numbers as a forty- 
eight page magazine. It is given gratis to $3 subscribers to the Lady’s Book. The publication of entire 
English Annuals is now going on. Now is the time to subscribe. 

A new Novel by Lady Blessington, written for the London Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, will be commenced 
as soon as we get through the Annuals. There is no paper offers so much good reading and so appropriate 
for ladies as Fanny Linton’s Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. One copy one year, $1—six copies, $5. Address 

L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 


as 





~~ 
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TERMS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


For Three Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book, containing more reading than any other monthly, and the 
Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, published twice a month, which contains as much reading as any of the $3 peri- 
odicals of the day—making three publications in one month—or, if preferred to the newspaper, we will 
send Miss Leslie’s Novel of Amelia, and any three of Mrs. Grey’s or Miss Pickering’s popular novels. 

For Five Dollars we will send two copies of the Lady’s Book, and a set of plates to each subscriber. 

For Teu Dollars we will send five copies of the Lady’s Book, and a copy to the person sending the Club, 
and a set of plates to each. 

For Twenty Dollars, eleven copies of the Book, and a set of plates to each subscriber, and a copy of the 
Book and a set of plates to the person sending the Club. 

For One Dollar we will send the Lady’s Book five months, and for 25 cents any one number. Postage to 
be paid on all orders. 





Seti tie ie tl 


Address L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The premiums are to be taken only as we offer them—no changing plates for Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. 














Certainly a great Advantage—a Dollar saved and a Newspaper gratis. 


Subscribers who do not pay in advance have to pay four dollars for their year’s subscription. Those who 
pay in advance not only save one dollar, but get the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper in addition—making one hun- 
dred and twenty pages of reading received in one month—an advantage that is offered by no other magazine. 
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ARE AGENTS AWARE 
That a more favorable opportunity is offered in the Lady’s Book to realize a handsome yearly income than 
by any other magazine in the country? It is acknowledged to be the most popular work of the day, and our 
terms are now even more liberal than they have been, since we have found out that our cotemporaries have 
altered theirs—they supposing that we, with our immense edition, could not afford as favorable terms as they 
could. We believe that more subscribers could be obtained for our magazine even at a less commission than 
any other, but we will not be undersold. We require the best of references—and to save trouble, they should 
be endorsed by the postmaster of the town where the applicant resides. Address 
L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
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SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER, 


THE MAMMOTH DOLLAR PAPER. 


A new feature has just been commenced in this elegant and excellent family Paper, in the republica- 
tion of the whole of 


MACAULAYW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


which will be continued regularly until the great work of the age shall be completed. The space occu- 
pied by the History is about equal to that used by the other weeklies for advertisements—so that sub- 


scribers to Scott’s Weekly Paper will receive the work free of cost. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS. 


One copy, one year, - - - $1 Twenty-six copies, - - - - $20 
Seven copies, ‘‘ - - - - 6 Thirty-three copies, - - - - 25 
Twelve copies, ‘‘ - - - - 10 Forty copies, - - - - - 30 
‘Twenty copies, ‘* - . - - 16 Fifty copies, - - - - - 35 
The Lady’s Book and Scott’s Weekly Paper 1 year for $3—with the Pictorial. 
All persons subscribing to ‘‘Scott’s Philadelphia Dollar Weekly Paper,’ and all those at present sub- 


scribers, who may renew their subscriptions, will be presented with a large and BEAUTIFUL PICTORIAL 
SHEET! Double the size of the Mammoth Newspapers, and containing the Largest and Handsomest Engrav- 
ings ever printed in the United States, with 200 gold and silver coins. 

Address A. SCOTT, Publisher, 115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Xr All letters must be post-paid, otherwise they are not taken from the Post-Office. 
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ADVERTISING THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF THE LADY’S BOOK 


We are prepared to insert in our immense edition such advertisements as may not be objectionable— 
said advertisements to be forwarded us printed. ‘They will be published at a price commensurate with 
the large circulation of the “* Book.”’ 

An advertisement will be inserted on one page of the Cover for $50. Address 

L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
3 





This work is conducted at an expense of about $60,000 
per annum, paid to Writers, Artists and 
Mechanics of our own country. 


“Godey’s Lady’s Book a whole Arts Union in itself” 


eee Oem 


TWENTY-FOUR EXTRA PAGES. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY PAGES OF READING MATTER MONTHLY TO THOSE 
WHO TAKE THE LADY’S BOOK AND LADY'S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 

UNRIVALED AND NUMEROUS EMBELLISHMENTS. 
FOUR ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL!—SIX FULL-SIZED PAGE PLATES!! 

1.- THIRTY-FIVE, a line engraving, illustrated by Mrs. S. J. Hate. 

2. THE ROSE AND THE LILY, emblematical of the season, engraved by W. H. Etsus. 

3. “A MAYING PLATE" —in tue Sutxs—containing Colored Fashions for Children, by J. 1. Peasz. 

4 

5 





. PILGRIMS AT THE HOLY SHRINE, by J. Bannister. 
. THE DAGUERREOTYPIST, one of Arthur's “‘ Sketches of Character,’ by W. Croome. 
6. ORNAMENTAL MODEL COTTAGE, two engravings, by J. Frost. 
7. MUSIC—* Learters or Memory.’”’ Composed expressly for the “ Book,’’ by James Pirer. 
8. ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT FRENCH COSTUMES, two eng’s, by Texrer & Lawauz. 
9. TWO PLANS MODEL COTTAGES, with ground-plan, three engravings, by J. Frost. 
COTTAGE FURNITURE, four engravings, by J. Frost. 
11. THE WORK TABLE, two engravings, by Keity. 
12. FASHIONS FOR LADIES’ HEAD. DRESSES, two engravings, by Keity. 
OAKFORD'S FASHIONS, nine engravings. 


In all, Twenty-nine distinct Engravings. 
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CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTENTS.—MAY, 13849. 


Thirty five, by Mrs. Hale, 303 Professor Nimmons, by Miss Leslie, 339 
Sounet, by Maurice O'Quill, Esq.. 303 To Willie, 344 
The Prude’s Kiss, by Mrs. Juliet H. L. Campbell, 3 Stanzas, by John S Moore, 344 
Heroic Women of the Revolution, by Ars. E. F. Rome, by Charles G Leland, 345 
Bllet, 307 Tasso, by Mary G. Wells 346 
The Rose and the Lily, by Julian Cramer, 308 Sabbath Rest, by Mrs Sarah J. Hale, 347 
Letters from Timberville, by #. M. W, 309 A Plain Couage, 315 
Pilgrims to the Shrine, 312 “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” by Mrs. M. 
Sonnet, by William Alexander, 312 W. Connolly, 349 
* it never Rains but it Pours,” by Meeta M Duncan, 313 Cottage Furniture, 300 
Address to a May Day Queen. by F. J. W. 315 Spring Musings, 351 
How Fortunate, by @ Stray Warf on the Stream of “ Nil Desperandum,” by J.D 8. 351 
Time, 316 American Characteristics, by T S Arthur, 352 
Hopeless Love, by W. H Carew, 318 The Young Heart’s Aspirations, by W. Wallace Shaw, 355 
Blanche Trevor's Visit to Trenton Falls, and its Sketch of a Tour through the Mountains, by Elyah 
Consequences, by Marte Roseau, 319 Keese, 3e 
Spring Slevuine, by H J Beyerie, M. D., 31 On the Death of Emma C. C., by Louisa M. Mosman, 
A Trip Across the Isthmus of Panama, 322 The Work Table, 36 
The Gossips of Riveriown; or, Lessons of Charity, The Dead Warrior, by Mrs. H. J. Lewis, 
by Mrs. Joseph C. Neal, Health and Beauty, 
The Past, by Martha A. Peabody, ‘ Latest Fashion for Head-dresses, 
Literature and the Fine Arts, by Hon. Joel R. Poin- Editors’ Table, 
sett, ‘ The most Beautiful in Woman, 
My Library, by Rev. Abel Stevens, . The Origin of the Rose, ‘ 
Written in a Biank Leaf of Thomas A Kempis, by Thoughts awakened ‘by reading “ Dew-Drops,” &c., 
Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, : by Mrs. Mary R. Cabeil, 5 
On Receiving a Bouquet, by T. Hempstead, a Editors’ Book Table, 
A Sketch of the History of Female Costume. from El Pescador, by Arriaza, 
the death of Louis XIV. to our own days, by A Description of the Fashion Plate, 
Mantuamaker, 33 Chit-Chat upon Philadelphia Fashions for May, 
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The Song of Moses, by George Johnson, 338 Oakford’s Fashions, 
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AGENTS FOR THE LADY’S BOOK. 

We can feel but little commiseration for those persons who allow themselves to be imposed upon by every individual 
that represents himself as an agent jor the Book. Its great popularity is, indeed, an inducement to such agents. 

C. W. James. No. 1 Harrison Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. is our General Traveling Agent for the Western States, assisted 
by James R. Smith, J. 'T. Dent, I’. G, Smith, Frederick J. Hawse, John W. Armstrong, Jasen Taylor. E. M. Stevenson, 
W. Ramsey, and Perrin Locke, who are each furnished with a certificaie of agency by H. E. Spencer, Esg., Mayor 
of the eity of Cincinnati, Ohio, under the seal of oifice 

Isnawe FE. James, 152 South Tenth Street. Philadelphia, is our General Traveling Agent for the Southern and South- 
Western States, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld. O. I. P. Stem. John B. Weld, T. 8S. Waterman, 
John Collins, James Deering, Aibert C. Wellington. R. 8S. James, Charles E. Mustin and M. F. Taylor, who are each fur- 
nished with a certificate of agency by Richard Vaux, Esq., late, or Rosexr M. Les, Esq., present Recorder of the 
city of Philadelphia, under the seal of office 

Mx. Henry M. Lewis, of Montgomery, Alabama, is our General Traveling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee, assisted 
by Mr. Brett. 

Tuomas Severn, State of New York. Ww. A. Pierce, for Pennsylvania 

Cuas. W. Sartori, for New Jersey Joun Nimmo. for Canada East and West. 

Justus Wuirs is authorized to procare subscribers in New York and Canada 

Mr. C. W. James and his assistants named above possess the certificate of H. E. Spencer, Esq., Mayor of the city of 
Cincinnati, stamped with the seal of said city, and descriptive of their persons. Mr. H. M. Lewis and Mr. I. E. James 
and their assistants possess similar certificates. given under seal of office by Richard Vaux, Esq., Recorder of the city of 
Philadelphia. These precautions have been taken in consequence of impostors having assumed the names of the gen- 
tlemen thus provided with preots of authority. 

Of course the above notice is not intended to prevent those ofour subscribers in the above states, who may find it con- 
venient to remit by mail, from doing so. On the contrary. we would much prefer their remitting us the amounts due us 
grommet. as they would thereby save us the heavy per centage we have to pay our agents for the trouble and expense of col- 

cng 

Subscribers wil! please observe that subscriptions not paid in within the year are charged at four dollars, io defray 
U @ Gxpense oO! cuoliection. 
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TERMS, $3 per annum, in advance. Subscriptions for subsequent years, when not paid within the ye 
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GODEY’S LADY’ 


NEW VOLUME TO BE COMMENCED IN JULY. 


Now is the time to form new Clubs or send on single subscribers, for we intend tu make the next volume 


THE BEST EVER PUBLISHED. 


VOLUME XXXIxX. 


This volume will be commenced and concluded in such a style, that any attempt at approaching it on 
the part of those who live upon our ideas, will be preposterous. It will be 


ONE BLAZE OF BEAUTY THROUGHOU 


LOLOL LOL LOO LOLOL LOL OAL OAL ALLL OA 
The proprietor of the LADY’S BOOK, through the liberality of the public, is enabled to go to an expense that would 
be ruinous to those who publish small editions—hence the advantage a subscriber to the * Book” has over those to any 
other magazine. He dares, and has the liberality to publish a work that is appreciated by the public, and one that is 
unapproachabie by others. What he promises, he will fulfil. He never falsifies his promises. 


A NEW STYLE OF EMBELLISHMENT WILL BE ADOPTED! 


We hope one of these days that a person may be 
, secrecy must be observed. If we 


a 


It cannot now be mentioned, or an attempt will be made to imitate it. 
enabled to take out a copyright for his ideas, but as that at present cannot be done 
were to place all our engravings at the back of the “ Book” instead of the front, others would do it. If the Lady’s Book 


does anything, it must be right. 


OUR MAGNIFICENT MEZZOTINTS 
OUW SPHBWDID WIND UTGBAVYIRITEGS 22 
THE UNAPPROACHABLE FASHION PLATES!!! 


While mentioning Fashion Plates, it may be as well to remark that one of our cotemporaries has said that it was pre- 
posterous to suppose that there were more than four fashions a year in the city of Philadelphia, and yet the same inge- 
colored Fashion Plates, has given his subscribers, in several numbers, 


nuous person, not daring to go to the expense of 
t No won- 


miserable wood engravings of the fashions in Philadelphia W hat becomes of the truth of his first remark ? 
der that the public put but liule faith in a yearly prospectus, for in no instance save our own, has the publisher of any 


other magazine kept his word with the public 
WE CHALLENGE AND COURT A CONTRADICTION OF THIS FACT. 


We wish it, and we will make such an expose as will give professing persons, who write their own notices and in them 
east slurs upon other magazines, such a lesson as will teach them honesty in future. 


For the succeeding volume, we have engaged 


ALL THE ving ARTISTS IN THIS CITY AND NEW YORK. 

=. Tucker, Esq ) to Europe, who will visit FRANCE and ENGLAND. and furnish us with 
countries. We have subjects now in the hands of our engrav- 
, and raise the ery still higher—* How can so much 


We have sent an artist( Wm 
every novelty that is to be he in the capitals of those 
ers, lithographers, designers and colorers, that will astonish the public 
reading and so many engravings, besides a newspaper, be given for 33 a year 


THE SAME TERMS WILL STILL BE RETAINED—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of the Lady’s Book and the Lady’s Dollar New spape r, one year, - - #3 00 
Two copies without the Ps aper, - - ° ° ° 5 00 
Three copies - - - - - 6 00 
Five copies . o 10 00 
Five montis subscription, 25 


Address L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


and one copy to the person sending the club, - - 
- - $1 00 | Single copy, - 
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THE SPIRIT WORLD, A POEM; 


AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
BY REV. JOSEPH H. WYTHES. 


Notices of the Press, selected at random from those already received :— 
little volume of poems, writen by a young clergyman. The leading poem is designed to harmonize 
science and the Scriptures; to unite the discoveries of astronomical! science with Scriptural ideas respecting the powers, 
conditions and probable employment of disembodied spirits. The poems are well written, the language is nervous and 
effective, the ideas are chaste, and the similes possess considerable novelty and beauty.—Sunday Dispatch, Philada. 
Itexhibits talent which should be carefully fostered. Some of its passages are very elegant, and breathe the finest 
moral influence.— Daily Sun. 
It is the utterance of a heart filled with poetry.—Scott's Weekly Paper. 
and is in all respects a handsome and valuable keepsake.—Germantown Telegraph. 


A handsome 


It is very beautifully “ got up,’ 


Its style is peculiarly attractive, simple and easy 
A work possessing merit of a high order, evincing genius of an exalted character, and infused with the true spirit of 


--Christian Keposttory. 


poesy.— Family Messenger. 
The author possesses considerable poetic power. There are passages in it which exhibit great beauty of thought 


and expression. The general spirit of the whole is elevated and devotional.—Christian Chronicle. 

There are several passages which it would give us pleasure to quote if we had the space, for they breathe the spirit 
of true piety, clothed in felicitous language, and not unadorned with the graces of fancy. The volume is very elegantly 
printed.— National Magazine. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, only 37} ce nts—gilt- edged, 50 cents. 
For sale by Carey & Hart, Southeast corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, and booksellers generally. 


Orders from the trade solicited and promptly supplied by 


S. M’HENRY, 113 Chestnut Street, 2d story, Philadelphia. 
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COTTAGE WITH SIX ROOMS. 








VILLAGE COTTAGE. 
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ROMAN VILLA.—GROUND PLAN. 
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VILLAGE COTTAGE.—GROUND PLAN. 














